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WOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
— @——— 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, December Ast, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 


preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 


HE magnificent and tedious funeral obsequies of Alexander 
T' IIL, which began at Odessa a fortnight ago, ended in 
St. Petersburg on the 19th inst., when, after a final service ina 
Cathedral filled to suffocation with Grand Dukes and foreign 
Princes, and Ambassadors from all the Powers, and Russian 
Ministers and Generals and great ecclesiastics, the new Czar 
gave the corpse a final kiss, and the coffin was lowered into a 
grave within the building itself. It is said that on the 
preceding day and night a million of persons had tried 
to enter the Cathedral; and as the coffin was lowered the 
telegraph warned all stations throughout Russia, up to 
Viadivostock in the Far East; and as the cannon an- 
nounced the event the people rushed to the churches to 
join in a last requiem. The service in St. Petersburg, of 
which we have said something elsewhere, was at once strange 
and solemn, and in the whole of the mighty pageant the only 
failure seems to have been in driving the long trains which, 
probably from an excess of precaution, were always delayed 
at the wrong time and the wrong place. The wedding of the new 
Czar is fixed for the 26th inst., and will, though comparatively 
private, be a gorgeous affair, and then St. Petersburg will 
return to its usual condition, with this difference, that the 
Czar will reside within the city. As yet he seems not to have 
been threatened, and not to have attended to any but the most 
pressing affairs, 











The respect paid in St. Petersburg to the Prince of Wales 
has been most marked, the Czar keeping him perpetually by 
his side, and a rumour has arisen that Russia and Great 
Britain are to enter upon a period of amity. Indeed, it is 
stated that the conditions of the informal alliance have been 
cettled, and that the two Powers are to dictate terms of peace 
to Japan, and to insist that the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus shall be open to ships of all nations, whether 
commercial vessels or men-of-war. It is not likely that 
anything so definite has been settled; but it is certain that 
both France and Austria are alarmed, and that Germany 
is inclined to be out of temper,—a disposition mani- 
tested by absurd language about British extensions in 
South and East Africa. We have stated elsewhere the 
reasons which make a Russian alliance with Britain at 
ence attractive and difficnlt to both countries, and need 
only remark here that unless accepted by the peoples, it will 
be of little value. It would take fifty years to carry out the 





the stories, and no denial worth anything; but it may be 
taken as certain that the two Courts, which are now bound 
together by so many ties, will bicker less than heretofore. 
Relationships do not bind States, but increased courtesy and 
goodwill is of itself something. 


Tuesday was marked by a passionate debate in the French 
Chamber, during which, for the first time, the Collectivists 
defined their position. The question before the Deputies was 
the right of the Municipality at Roubaix to open a chemist’s 
shop for the sale of drugs at cost price, which the Govern- 
ment denied. M. Guesde, as advocate of the Collectivists, 
maintained that the Council of Roubaix had a right to try 
experiments, and threatened, if the Government refused 
justice, to adopt revolutionary means. The Premier, M. 
Dupuy, advised him not to try, and M. Guesde, beside 
himself with rage, declared that “the Prime Minister must 
respect legality. If not, there will be war to the knife, war 
with the bomb.” With a wonderful want of humour, he 
followed this up by a statement that capitalism must be 
defeated by a system based on Christ’s command to “love 
one another,” the use of bombs being apparently his notion 
of obedience to that great law. The Chamber finally passed 
a resolution “reproving Collectivist doctrines, and confident 
that the Government would oppose them by a policy of 
reform.” The majority (335) constitute more than half the 
Chamber, but the minority (177) is still ominously large. It 
certainly bears out the belief in Paris that, of all the new 
doctrines, it is the Collectivist system which makes most 
progress both in the Chamber and the country. If it advances 
much further, we shall have the Red Spectre abroad again, 
and some kind of coup d’état. 


The result of the Forfarshire election was not known till 
Monday, when it turned out that Mr. Ramsay, the Unionist, 
was returned by a majority of 288. The poll was a very 
heavy one, and there voted for Mr. Ramsay 5,145 electors, 
while for Mr. Henry Robson, the Gladstonian, the poll was 
4,857. This was a great victory for the Unionists, for in 
Jaly, 1892, Mr. Rigby (before he became Solicitor-General) 
received 4,943 votes, against 4,077 given to Mr. J. W. Barclay, 
the Liberal Unionist. In other words, a Gladstonian majority 
of 866 was transformed into a Unionist majority of 288. 
Moreover, while the poll for Mr. Robson fell off by 85 votes 
from the poll given to Mr. Rigby two years and four months 
ago, the poll for the Unionist last Saturday increased by 1,068 
on that given for the Unionist candidate in July, 1892. More- 
over, the total poll was considerably higher than in any pre- 
viously recorded Forfarshire election. Between 1832 and 
1886, when Mr. Gladstone announced his Home-rule policy, 
Forfarshire had always been Liberal. In 1886 Mr. Barclay 
refused to follow Mr. Gladstone, and was nevertheless re- 
turned as a Unionist; but Mr. Rigby, who “nursed” the 
constituency, succeeded in carrying Forfarshire for Mr. 
Gladstone in 1892; now, after its short acquaintance with 
the Gladstonian policy, it has returned to Unionism. We 
have discussed the interpretation of this great change in 
another column. 


We cannot say that we find any satisfaction in looking 
back on the controversy concerning the religious education 
given in London Board-schools. The combatants on both 
sides have been violent and unfair, though the Progressives 
seem to us to have shown the worse temper of the two. The 
nicknames of “ Diggleism” and “ Diggleites,’’ which have been 
given to the policy and spokesmen of the majority, are very 
unmeaning and vulgar, and depend for any poor effective- 
ness they may have, on the accident of a not altogether 
dignified name, while the attacks on Mr. Riley’s personal 
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theology have been grossly unfair, seeing that Mr. Riley 
has never attempted or even hinted a wish to import his 
own private religious views into the religious education of 
the London schools. Worse still, the poor and repulsive 
religious caricatures which have appeared from day to day 
have been as utterly without’ humour as they have been 
malicious, On the other hand, there has been a great deal 
too much heat in the defence of the Circular, and a question 
which was really one for the parents of the school children, 
has been made one for angry personal recriminations. If 
everybody had spoken and written in Dr. Martineau’s tone, 
how different the controversy would have been! There was 
no reason why it should not have been so. The question is a 
purely practical one as to what amount and kind of religious 
teaching would best meet the wishes of average parents and 
the wants of average children. That is a question which it 
did not need all this poor wit and poor invective to determine. 
It seems to us one which might well have been submitted 
frankly to the School Board constituencies with a declaration 
of hearty willingness on both sides to abide by their arbitra- 
ment. 


Europe is full of rumours about outrages recently com- 
mitted by Torks and Kurds on Armenians in the vilayet of 
Bitlis. Apparently some disturbance was excited there by 
over-taxation, the Governor let loose the soldiers and Kurds, 
and outrages were committed equal to those of Batuk. It 
seems to be admitted that a massacre took place, for the 
British Consul is accused of having instigated the insur- 
rection which gave rise to it; a fortunate fiction, as it has 
enabled Sir Philip Currie to interfere. He has demanded 
an inquiry, and the Sultan has granted one, but as Turkish 
Commissioners are untrustworthy, Sir P. Currie has de- 
spatched an agent of his own to examine the Consul. 
The Sultan is obviously alarmed, as well he may be, 
for as soon as the news reaches St. Petersburg, the 
Russian Government will be astir. It cannot neglect the 
Armenians; and if it moves, we hope Lord Kimberley will 
see his way to energetic representations, At present he is 
inclined, perhaps properly, to shroud himself in official replies 
of no meaning. We do trust that the Armenians, if they 
have a sound case, will abstain from their besetting foible of 
exaggeration. 


The Japanese are hammering away at Port Arthur, but 
they have not carried the place yet. According to the latest 
accounts, they are on the Kinchou side within two miles of 
the arsenal, and their fleet has been pounding away at the 
Chinese ironclads in the harbour; but they are not so near on 
the other side, and no defeat of the Chinese vessels is 
reported. The Chinese are evidently fighting as they have 
not yet fought, and it is not likely that the Mandarins can 
have stolen or sold all the munitions collected in the great 
storehouse. Negotiations will, of course, depend upon the 
fate of Port Arthur; but the Chinese have at last con- 
sulted Sir Robert Hart; he has advised a direct appeal to 
Tokio, and his second in command of the Customs, Herr 
Detring, has gone there with full powers. The offer to be 
made is said to be the independence of Corea, £20,000,000, and 
the actual expenses incurred by Japan; but the Mikado’s 
advisers will want more than that. They will seek some 
guarantee against a revanche. 


It is stated on the evidence of the missionaries who have 
quitted Moukden, that the city has been abandoned by its 
inhabitants, only the soldiers remaining, and that “the 
treasure” has been removed. That treasure then existed, as 
the Japanese originally said,—a very curious fact, though of 
course its amount remains undecided. It should, however, be 
a sum of some magnitude, for the story indicates a con- 
tinuous saving, and continuous saving by an Emperor of 
China could hardly be in pennies. 


The Times’ correspondent at Vienna sends very careful 
accounts of all Parliamentary struggles, but for some reason 
which we do not perceive, he habitually exaggerates their 
meaning. There is a struggle going on in Hungary, and 
another in Austria, but neither involves any serious crisis. 
The Hungarians wish their Anti-clerical Bills to pass, and the 
Court does not wish it; but the sensible Magyars and the 
sensible Emperor are pretty sure to come to an agreement. 
The difficulty in Austria is greater, because there the 








demand is for a wide suffrage which would 
Germans and perhaps make the Socialists formidabl, 
but even there a compromise is possible. The Libe rs 
will be content for a long time if they obtain an pre 
tion of the present complex system, which gives “a 
aristocracy too much power; and this could be arran H 
without danger to the Constitution, in which, moreover ‘. 
executive is left exceptionally strong. The break-up an 
present alliance of three parties by which the Government is 
supported, would unseat the Ministry, but would not render 
the Constitution unworkable; and that is the only grand 
danger to be feared. 


drown the 


Mr. Asquith delivered an able speech at Birmingham on 
Wednesday, of which it was the intention to show that the 
Liberal party has not been guilty of any great apostasy, that 
its present programme is in perfect keeping with all its old 
principles. Of course he maintained, therefore, that Trish 
Home-rule is a mere delegation to Ireland of the right 
of local self-government, in the same sense in which the 
municipal incorporation of a city is a mere delegation to it 
of the right of local self-government. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Asquith took no notice at all of the elaborate proof which wag 
produced during the discussion of the Irish Home-rule Bil}, 
that the new Parliament which that Bill would have estab. 
lished in Ireland would not have been, and could not have 
been, effectually controlled by the Imperial Legislature. yep 
the authors of that Bill had to protest again and again against 
the attempt to make such a control effective, and to ask the 
English people to repose a sort of unreasonable trust in 
the goodwill and wisdom of the Irish people which the Irish 
people have never shown the slightest disposition to justify, 
And as for Mr. Asquith’s argument that the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales is only a new application of the 
principles which justified the disestablishment of the Church 
of Ireland, he did not even condescend to notice the argn. 
ment that if you once begin snipping off dioceses from 
the English Establishment to suit the tastes of particular 
districts, you can never stop short of throwing the whole 
English Establishment into the melting-pot in the same way, 


On the House of Lords, Mr. Asquith spoke at considerable 
length, and to the following effect,—that as the House of Lords 
either rejects or mutilates the measures of a Liberal Government, 
and passes without a scruple the measures of a Conservative 
Government, the proper course is to handcuff it, but not on 
any account to replace it by any Assembly which would be 
more impartial or more conciliatory to a democratic House 
of Commons. In other words, he seizes on the excuse that 
the House of Lords is biassed, to remove all obstacles from 
the path of the House of Commons, rather than so to reform 
the House of Lords as to make it impartial, and therefore 
useful to the nation. 


The floods in the Thames valley have been beyond all 
experience this week, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, where the water rendered many of the houses of 
the poor quite uninhabitable on Sunday night. Ladies and 
gentlemen exerted themselves with the utmost energy tc 
relieve the poor whose cottages were entered by the waters, 
and went punting about from house to house with food and 
offers of assistance. One poor lady who had given birth toa 
child only four days previously, had to be removed in a boat 
with her child to a safer residence, and not a few of the 
poorer inhabitants found themselves, in the darkness of 
Monday morning, stepping out of bed into a shallow lake. 
The exertions of the Anglican Sisterhood at Clewer have been 
beyond all praise, and tne Queen herself has been most 
generous in sending relief and in stimulating the exertions 
of others. On the whole, though there is a great deal of 
misery which cannot possibly be suddenly dealt with, arising 
especially from the foul mud which the falling waters have 
left behind them, the flood in the Windsor district has done 
more to draw all classes together than any less calamitous 
event could have brought about. 


Yesterday week Mr. Labouchere addressed a great meeting 
at Swansea in favour of the abolition of the House of Lords, 
declaring that if Radicals were to be satisfied, there must be 
no trifling or compromising with the friends of the Lords, 
and that if the Radicals were not satisfied with the 
Government, the General Election was bound to go against 
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That is not our reading of the situation. To us 
ms more certain than that if the Radicals are 
General Election will go against the Govern- 
that Lord Rosebery will be playing into Lord 
Salisbury’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s hands, if he identifies 
himself with Mr. Labouchere. It is very odd that no Radical 
ean persuade himself that very nearly half, if not more than 
half, the working class is Conservative, and not Radical at all, 
and that democracy justifies Conservatism, if the nation proves 
to be Conservative, just as much asit justifies Radicalism, if it 
proves to be Radical. If the General Hlection goes against 
them, as the Forfarshire election has just gone against them, 
the Radicals will only lay the blame on the machinery, and go 
on hoping to devise a kind of machinery which will transform 
Conservatives into Radicals, instead of accepting the majority 
as determining for the time at least what the people really do 
wish. The popular mind is not Radical, but fluctuating, and 
yet neither party can bear to realise that the constituencies 
change their minds, and claim to have the right to change 
their minds, under democratic institutions. 


them. 
nothing see 
gatisfied, the 
ment; and 


The Solicitor-General (Mr. Lockwood, for he has not yet 
been knighted) addressed the Eighty Club on Monday on the 
subject of the House of Lords, and assured his Radical 
colleagues that there was a passionate feeling amongst the 

ple for either reforming the House of Lords, or getting rid 
of the block which it places on the legislative energy of the 
House of Commons. In the face of the Forfarshire election, this 
assumption looks very paradoxical, indeed so paradoxical that 
the Eighty Club must have felt very much in the state of 
mind of the lover who remarked, “It might have been right 
to dissemble your love, but why did you kick me downstairs ? ” 
After Lord Rosebery’s appeal for a great effort to place him 
in a triumphant position to surmount victoriously this great 
obstacle, it was rather a thunderclap for one of the advanced 
Scotch constituencies to turn round and declare boldly to the 
Scotch Prime Minister that it was more than indifferent to the 
crusade that he had been preaching, and indeed determined to 
have no part or lot in the undertaking. The cup which has 
so long been gradually filling up against the House of Lords, 
was, said Mr. Lockwood, a “bumper now.” Then why not 
dissolve at once? We understood that the Gladstonians were 
only waiting for that. But if the cup when it is full gives 
such excellent results as the Forfarshire election, we can well 
be content to have it filled till it overflows, 


Mr. Timothy Healy, addressing a large meeting at Longford 
last Sunday, professed an opinion which may be taken as some 
gauge of his political knowledge of this country. “ As to the 
House of Lords,” he said, “in his judgment, their opposition 
would disappear like mist before the sun, the moment her 
Majesty’s Government showed themselves determined to deal 
with the question. So long as the Government took the Lords 
quietly, the Lords would take the Government laughingly. 
Something would have to be done to save the Irish cause and 
Home-rule. It was no answer to say that there were difficulties 
in the way. They must insist on the battering-ram being 
applied to the doors of the Upper House, and propelled by a 
united Ministry with the people at its back.” But as Mr. 
Healy knows perfectly well that the people are not at its 
back, and that even counting Ireland at its full proportion, 
the representatives of the people show only about 523 per 
cent. for Home-rule to 47} per cent. against it, where is 
the force to apply the battering-ram, especially when we con- 
sider that the Government themselves are so fully conscious 
of the unpopularity of the Home-rule cause that they do 
all in their power to mask their ulterior parpose under the 
outward show of a noisy quarrel with the House of Lords? 


A deputation of Members anxious that Members should be 
paid, inclading Mr. John Burns, Mr. Broadhurst, and Mr. 
Havelock Wilson, waited on Tuesday on Lord Rosebery, and 
expounded their ideas. Their desire was that every Member 
of the House of Commons without distinction of means should 
receive £300 a year, and that all election expenses should be 
paid by the State or the locality. Lord Rosebery replied that 
he thought all his colleagues in the House of Commons had 
already voted for the principle of the reform ; but that accord- 
ing to constitutional experts, it must be passed by Bill, and 
not by resolution; that it would logically draw after it the 
great change involved in asecond ballot; and that the Govern- 
ment had already before them six great Bills which they must 








bring forward. He would, however, bring their proposal 
and their urgency before the Cabinet, and give it “every 
consideration.” This, according to the Press Association, 
was done at the Cabinet meeting on Thursday; and of 
course it was resolved that the payment of Members could 
not be taken up this Session. We have discussed the 
language used to this deputation elsewhere; and need only 
remark here that if the Labour Members really want to 
carry their point, they must consent to limit payment to 
Members who need it. The country will not pay Lord Har- 
tingtons even £300 a year. The objection that this arrange- 
ment would involve a stigma is nonsense. No Cabinet Minister 
can obtain a pension unless he makes a declaration that he 
has not enough for decent support in his position. The time 
for being ashamed of poverty was the last century, not this. 


We are pleased to notice that the broad gold medal of the 
Statistical Society has been presented to Mr. Robert Giffen, 
now the head of the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Giffen has not been badly treated as regards his 
position in the Civil Service; but he has never received 
adequate honour either from the public or the Govern- 
ment, which ought to have decorated him years ago. He 
belongs to a limited class from whom the community receive 
an inestimable benefit,—namely, white light upon every 
subject upon which they require information. He will use 
months in ascertaining for them the truth, say, as to an Irish 
Land question, and in a report will never betray the political 
opinion to which his researches have led him. We have 
watched Mr. Giffen’s work for thirty years, have never 
known it less than complete, and do not know now, with 
any approach to accuracy, what his political opinions are. 
That is the true attitude of a devoted servant of the whole 
nation. 


Mr. Chamberlain on Thursday made an important and 
resolute speech at Heywood, the pith of which may be con- 
densed into two or three sentences. He maintained that 
Lord Rosebery was “making game” of the people by pro- 
mising what he himself admitted he could not perform, and 
compared Ministers to an assembly of Shakespeare’s witches, 
who threw drug after drug into the caldron of agitation—each 
drug being an item in the Newcastle programme—and when 
the caldron did not bubble, put forward the chief witch, who, 
with words of awful but unintelligible import dropped in— 
a Resolution. Mr. Chamberlain contrasted with this wretched 
policy his own, which was to advance on a course of construc- 
tive legislation ; to try the Gothenburg system of dealing with 
liquor; to extend the Artisans Dwellings Act so that poor 
men could buy their houses; to facilitate the provision of 
pensions for old age; to establish tribunals of arbitration; to 
regulate alien immigration; and to carry a large and 
final measure of compensation for accident, based upon 
the principle of insurance. These are far better offers 
than those of the Newcastle programme; but Mr. Chamber- 
lain must beware of multiplying them too fast. We can no 
more carry half a dozen social Bills in any one Session than 
half a dozen political Bills. They will involve enormous 
expenditure, and perhaps new taxation, and will not, we may 
be almost certain, be supported by both parties in the State. 
The “Socialists” hate all these “alleviations of a poverty 
which ought to be cured.” 


We are compelled to go to press without learning the result 
of the London School Board election, except in two of the 
school districts. In Southwark, which was, we believe, 
expected to show the deepest secularist bias, the Schoo! 
Board is divided, two members being Progressives, and twc 
Moderates. In Westminster, four members are Moderates, 
and only one Progressive, and of the other elections we 
have as yet no news. We rather expect that the new 
School Board will be very much like the old, with rather a 
stronger infusion of members who make it a great object to 
keep the religious education sincere and effective. We only 
hope that there will be enough members of the moderate 
religious party to render any attempt to anticipate with 
young children a religious teaching appropriate only to the 
elder children, difficult or impossible. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1033. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE FORFARSHIRE ELECTION. 


OTHING would be more fatal to the Unionists than 
to count too much on the great success in Forfar- 
shire. It ought to show them how a great victory may be 
secured, but not that it is secure, unless the same straight- 
forward and persevering fight that was fought in Forfar- 
shire is fought again in all the doubtful constituencies 
of Great Britain. One thing, and one thing only, it does 
demonstrate, namely, that Lord Rosebery’s appeal for an 
enthusiastic crusade against the House of Lords, has, in 
that part of the Kingdom at least, utterly failed, and has 
fallen as dead as a lump of wet gunpowder. Local 
considerations probably won the victory, especially the 
attachment of the electors to the threatened Church of 
Scotland; but indignation against the House of Lords 
for rejecting Home-rule and for amending the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, which Lord Rosebery endeavoured to fan 
into a flame, either produced no effect at all, or an effect 
the opposite of that which he intended. Lord Rosebery 
has not fired the heather. On the contrary, his attempt to 
do so was a perfect fiasco. Everywhere it fizzled and went 
out. What votes Mr. Robson secured, he secured by the 
sympathy of the old Liberal party for Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
and for the general principle of local self-government. He 
won no votes at all by his threats against the House of 
Lords. The Scotch fishermen and ploughmen who turned 
the election, displayed no eagerness to avenge the fate of 
the Bills which the House of Lords had defeated. On the 
contrary, they generally approved the policy of appealing to 
the country on those Bills, and did not at all wish to see the 
position turned by a flank march on the House of Lords. 
Nothing told better than Mr. Ramsay’s contention that 
Home-rule was exactly the subject on which it was right 
that the people should have the means of passing a direct 
vote. To blame the Lords for insisting on that right, was, 
in their opinion, an unfair proceeding. It was just what 
the Lords should have done. To divert the attack from 
the question of Home-rule to the question of a Second 
Chamber, was, in their opinion, to raise a false issue. 
Whatever might be the true judgment on the second 
question, it ought not to have been mixed up with the 
judgment on the first. It was nota fresh sin of the House 
of Lords, but a palliation of any sins they might have com- 
mitted previously, that they insisted on the right of the 
people to pass a separate judgment on the very singular 
Home-rule scheme which contemplated giving the Irish 
Members a double influence in British politics,—equal 
power with all other voters in settling the affairs of the 
Empire, and more power than any other voters in settling 
the local affairs of those sections of the United Kingdom 
in which they are not specially interested. To the attempt 
to advance the principle of Irish Home-rule by a side-issue 
and without taking a special vote upon it, the electors of 
Forfarshire were entirely opposed. Mr. Ramsay put this 
point very powerfully, and kept it in the front of the 
battle, and nothing had more effect on the result of the 
election. 

No doubt the declaration of the Government in favour 
of the disestablishment of the Scotch Church, told even 
more heavily against them. Mr. Ramsay was willing to 
vote for Disestablishment if Scotland pronounced in its 
favour, but not without such a pronouncement; Mr. 
Robson was committed to vote for it. The electors them- 
selves did not wish to confiscate to the schools what they 
regarded as the fair endowment of religion. We do not 
at all complain that this dislike weighed so much in the 
general issue. The Gladstonians have been more and more 
inclined lately to attack the religious party as if it were a 
party of straight-laced Pharisees, and we do not wonder, 
we are very far from complaining, that that querulous 
disposition has alienated a good many Liberals. This, 
again, is an issue on which the constituencies have a clear 
right to pass a separate judgment, and not merely one with 
which all sorts of quite different questions may be artfully 
mixed up. The democracy sees more and more clearly the 
mischief and the unreasonableness of these complex and 
compound acts of judgment. With every year the need for 
disentangling the different issues submitted to the people 
becomes more and more evident, and the reluctance of 
the people to be supposed to approve Disestablishment 








only because they happen to approve Homecrule. or «.. 
be supposed to approve Home-rule simply —ae 
approve Disestablishment, is more and more felt, Lond 
Rosebery, in appealing to the country to mend or end th 

House of Lords, is making this kind of confusion wo; : 
confounded. ‘The people would like to distinguish’ Tre” 
would like to say what they approve and what they dis.' 
approve in the conduct of the Lords, and not to be obliged 
either to condemn or endorse their proceedings as a whole 

They may heartily approve delay and reconsideration 
without approving either the defeat or the acceptance 
of some of the greater measures of the Government 

They find it convenient to distinguish, and not to be 
compelled either to take or reject in a lump what is both 
bad and good. They resent the attempt to get a vote 
for Home-rule neatly wrapped up in a vote for Dig. 
establishment, or else a vote for Disestablishment ing 
vote for Home-rule. They are not ungrateful to a House 
of Lords which, whatever else it may do, insists on 
the people’s having an opportunity of distinguishing 
between these very different things, and not being com. 
pelled to sanction a religious policy they dislike, solely 
because they wish to increase the area of self-government 

or to sanction the dissection of the United Kingdom, 
solely because they wish to secure what they regard ag 
religious equality between different religious denomina. 
tions. There is no reasonableness in thus tying up in ong 
bundle policies of so very different a nature, and asking 
for a lump vote on them all taken together. There can 
be no doubt that this attempt to force the hands of a con- 
stituency by a crusade which gives all political discrimina. 
tion the go-by, and hopes to steal a march for Home-rule 
by raising a grudge against the House of Lords, has not 
been popular. If Mr. Ramsay’s example is followed 
everywhere else, and Unionists insist on getting Home.’ 
rule submitted separately to the people, instead of removing 
the most formidable obstacle in the way of Home-rule on 
grounds that have no proper connection with the policy 
itself, we shall certainly carry the country with us. Mr, 
Ramsay deserves great credit for the pertinacity with 
which he has brought before the electors of Forfarshire 
the gross injustice of attempting to cover a policy of 
dismemberment under a policy of quite irrelevant grudge 
against the House of Lords. 

But of course it is quite true that we had advantages 
in the Forfarshire election which we shall not have else. 
where. We were exceptionally fortunate in our candidate, 
who, besides being something of a statesman, is a member 
of the house of Dalhousie, and so remarkably strong in 
the affections of the people. We were fortunate, too, in’ 
the accident that Sir John Rigby, the retiring Member,' 
had caused great dissatisfaction by accepting his Judye- 
ship before he had carried any of those small local 
reforms with which he had professed his wish to gratify, 
the constituency. All these things told in our favour, 
and we shall not have all these favourable circumstances 
concurring in other contests. Still, the election for 
Forfarshire should give us the greatest possible en- 
couragement. It shows that, in the hands of able 
candidates at least, the diversion against the House of 
Lords will wholly fail. It shows that the people will 
not forget the Irish policy of the Government, still less 
its ecclesiastical policy, when Lord Rosebery’s appeal 
to them comes to be considered at the ballot-boxes. It 
shows that statesmanship has not lost all its weight in 
the elections, and that the local issues do not swallow 
up constitutional issues as they have too often seemed 
todo. England, of course, is not Scotland, but then, in 
some of the ways in which it differs from Scotland, it 
differs from it in the right direction, We English are more 
conservative of tradition, even if we are not so wide- 
awake to the larger features of the political controversy. 
What we have gained in Scotland by the shrewdness of 
the people, we may keep in England by our caution. It 
isa great thing that the trump-card on which the Govern- 
ment had counted for winning their trick, has evidently 
failed completely where it might have been expected 
specially to succeed. Let us do our best to see that it 
fails in England also. Whatever the faults of the House 
of Lords, and it has many faults, the greatest blunder the 
English people could make would be to condemn it for its 
merits and not for its faults. It is at least no small thing 
that the first constituency consulted since Lord Rosebery 
made his appeal, has replied by a rush of between five and 
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six hundred electors from the side of the Government to 
that of the Opposition. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA. 


HE latest story of a rapprochement between Russia and 
Great Britain, which is disturbing the diplomatists 
of the Continent, driving the French wild with jealousy, 
and moving even the Germans to un wonted querulousness, 
seems to rest upon a very slender foundation. There has 
been some agreement come to about the occupation of the 
Pamiis, the lofty deserts 7,000 ft. high, which separate 
Russia in Asia from the North-Eastern limits of British 
Indian territory, and about which a quarrel was expected, 
highly gratifying to all who wish for war. The frontiers 
of the two Empires are to be delimited, and a No-man’s- 
land to be marked out between them, which may be used 
to feed cattle in winter, and for no other purpose. At the 
same time the young Emperor Nicholas has, it would 
seem, struck up a warm friendship with his uncle by 
marriage, the Prince of Wales. The Prince, who is a man 
of the world, has been exerting himself to please his 
mighty nephew, has assisted conscientiously in all the 
funeral ceremonies, even standing, for what must have 
been tedious hours, with lighted candles in his hand, and 
has relieved by his presence and his chat the tedium 
of endless processions. The Czar has been gratified by 
the honour paid him; _ he has been eager to talk to one of 
the few good talkers in Europe to whom he can speak on 
afooting of equality ; and all Europe has looked on, either 
with pleasure or suspicion. Lord Rosebery is credited 
witha grand design of detaching Russia from France, and 
forming a counterpoise to the Triple Alliance, and while 
the French and Germans murmur savagely, and even 
the Austrians swear that they are always helping Eng- 
land ard get nothing in return, the Liberal Press at home 
pants with pleasure, and predicts a sort of Asiatic millen- 
nium,—the wolf lying down with the lamb, and the 
rabbits around them, all playing in peace. It is all quite 
natural, and has all occurred once or twice before 
during the last forty years; but it is all, we fear, but 
a vision based upon nothing more solid than a dream 
of what might be. No one who really understands the 
politics of Asia can doubt for a moment the advantages 
which would follow to both Powers, and especially to this 
country, from an Anglo-Russian understanding. If it 
were only sincere and lasting, Asia, from the Bosphorus 
to the Gulf of Pechili, would lie helpless and quiet at the 
feet of the combined Powers. It would be impossible for 
any State in Asia to fire a shot without the written con- 
sent of the two Powers; impossible for any Asiatic race 
to remain independent for a year after they had decided 
that its independence should cease. Any partition, even 
that of China, would be easy, and each of the dominant 
Powers could arrange to keep up the force convenient to 
its own plans and its own sources of revenue. Russia could 
take in Persia and China enough revenue-producing terri- 
tory to relieve her Treasury of its heavy Asiatic burden, and 
Great Britain need not waste the five millions a year she is 
now flinging away upon the defence of her rugged and 
infertile mountain frontier. The human race, tov, would, 
ina way, probably be happier. We could govern South Asia 
up to the Hindoo Koosh and the great spur which crosses 
China, very leniently and very cheaply, if we were relieved 
of all fear of attack; and Russia, if she does not govern 
with our vivifying effect, governs infinitely better than 
any ruler in Central Asia, North Persia, Manchuria, or 
Thibet. It would be a good arrangement for the world, 
for at least two hundred years, if it could only be carried 
out; but then there is the precise point of difficulty. The 
arrangement is worthless unless it lasts, and who is to 
guarantee its lasting? It would be entirely dependent 
upon two factors—the goodwill of the Czar, and the con- 
fidence of the British people in his designs—and there is, 
and can be, no security for either. No Czar’s life is worth 
a twelvemonth’s purchase; nor, as Russian necessities 
unfolded themselves, would we guarantee the world for 
twelve months against an outburst in Britain of angry 
suspicion and resentment. 

There is the true root of bitterness. Let Nicholas IT. 
be the best of mankind, and every Russian subordinate 
be sincerely Anglophil, and still the great conditions of 
the problem will remain unchanged. One hundred and 
ten millions of white men, brave, ambitious, and full of 








resource, are chained down on the Northern edge of half 
the planet, bound to live among the snows, without at 
any one point free access to the water, and without at 
any one point a subjugated province which pays, or 
can pay its own expenses. Vast as the dominion of the 
Czars is, it is a poor dominion, shut in on every side 
either by treaties which can hardly be broken, or by 
natural laws still less easy to defy. No man-of-war may 
leave Odessa for the Mediterranean, because of the 
treaties guaranteeing Turkish waters; and for four 
months in the year no man-of-war can emerge from the 
Baltie or Archangel, or the mouth of the Obi, or Vladivos- 
tock in the North Pacific. If the Russians were the 
meekest of mankind, they could not bear such a position 
without bitter chagrin; and being what they are, a 
mighty white people with ambitions of their own, and the 
instinctive hunger of the North for fertility and warmth, 
the hunger which drove the barbarians over Rome 
and the Norsemen over France and Britain and Sicily 
and the Eastern Empire, they must press towards fertile 
plains and the open water. They can reach them, how- 
ever, only by taking either the Balkans or Asia Minor, or 
Persia, or Manchuria and Corea; and would the British 
people, even if left secure in India and South China, be 
able to bear an advance which now at least they would 
regard as so terribly menacing ? At present, Britain is ready 
to aid Austria in defending the Balkans, to fight herself 
for the neutrality of Persia, and to help either China or 
Japan, or both, rather than Corea should fall, and with it 
probably the dominion of the North Pacific, to any European 
Power. Would she not, if Russia pressed forward at any one 
or all of these points, grow wild with suspicion; declare 
that the freedom of the Mediterranean was menaced ; 
that with Persia in Russian hands India was untenable ; 
or that with Russians in Port Lizareff, her prestige in 
the Far East, and therefore her trade, would depart for 
ever? We all know that she would, and that with the 
first sign that the Northern avalanche was beginning to 
roll, Britain would strengthen her Fleet, form any alliance 
available, and spend millions on fortifications which, when 
the hour arrived, might or might not be of avail. No 
word of any Czar would comfort her for a moment, 
unless, indeed, that word ordered Russians to desist 
from their march; and that is the one word which, 
when the Slavs feel the passion on them, no Czar 
will ever dare to say. Emperors of Russia must, to 
keep their thrones, let their people go forward, and 
accept every now and then a great war, and by 1930, 
being one hundred and fifty millions and cramped for 
means of subsistence, the people will go forward with a 
rush and probably reach the goal. There is no reason 
during the interval why the two nations should bicker 
over trifles in the absurd way they do, and have done since 
Fox declared that the world would be lost if Astrachan 
were Russian; but hearty alliance between the two Powers 
is almost an impossibility. Whenever either moves, and 
neither will ever keep still, it will seem to the other either 
to be menacing its security or to be preparing to resist its 
advance, Kings may resist such feelings if they like, and 
can; but the jealousies of nations are instinctive, and, when 
exc ted, nearly irresistible by any internal power, Even set- 
ting aside Constantinople, that eternal cause of war, which 
no Russian will give up the hope of possessing, all England 
would be excited if Russia leased Hammerfest from Norway 
as was talked of only a year ago; while if she cut her road 
to the Persian Gulf—a very natural way for her to the 
great Southern waters—our ships would hardly be re- 
strained even by fear of France sitting watchful and 
hostile upon our flank. Alliance between Great Britain 
and Russia, sincere alliance we mean, such as would 
permit both to leave approaches unguarded—England to 
disarm in the Himalayas, and Russia to welcome England 
in the Black Sea—requires a kind of goodness which the 
world does not possess, or at all events has never exhibited 
yet in international transactions. 

This is no reason, as we have said, why the two Powers 
should be eternally bickering over rubbishy details like 
the right to pasture cattle on the Pamirs, or expeditions 
for the survey of the unknown regions of Thibet; but it 
is, we think, a reason why we should not help Russia 
either to the freedom of the Bosphorus or to a port in 
Corea. If the freedom must be granted, let it be granted; 
but we shall never again, with Russian squadrons at one 
end of the Mediterranean and French squadrons at the 
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other, be free from naval panics, or from fresh demands for 
the increase of a Fleet which already begins to tax our re- 
sources in efficient men. If Russia needs a port in Corea— 
and that she does is quite certain—let her get a port if she 
can when her Siberian railway is complete; but it is not 
our business to secure her one prematurely, or to help her 
to intervene in a war of which we understand so little the 
ultimate result. Russia will not be content with a port. 
She wants a province that will pay for the government of 
the endless wastes between Vladivostock and Tomsk; that 
is, she wants Corea itself, as we in her position should 
also do, and if she gets it, she would dictate policy 
both to China and Japan. That may be no reason 
for quarrelling with her—and, indeed, with France 
on our flank, such a quarrel would be serious — 
but we can at all events let events go their own 
way, and not help, as it is rumoured we intend to do, to 
beat down or intimidate the natural resisting forces of 
that quarter of the world. We have nothing to get that 
will repay us for turning Pekin into another Constanti- 
nople, for, as we have said, no Czar can guarantee us 
India for more than his own life. If he could, indeed, the 
temptation to secure so great a relief for the people of 
India might induce statesmen to consent to very far- 
reaching plans; but he cannot do it. The conditions 
of his sovereignty do not permit a Czar to arrest for ever 
the march of his people southward; and that march, 
whenever it recommences, will inevitably produce an out- 
burst of suspicion and apprehension, in presence of which 
promises will snap like threads, and treaties will be held 
to be mere registers of antiquarian facts. The owners of 
contiguous estates can often be friends because the law is 
above them both; but if boundaries were protected only 
by guns and keepers, the friendship would rarely last even 
for one generation. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S INSIGHT. 


3 ge ROSEBERY’S character is in some respects a 
very puzzling one, mainly because he constantly 
shows himself so unlike his own reputation. He was 
believed, before he became Premier, to be an astute man 
as well as an able one, who understood mankind, if any- 
thing a trifle too well; and who, though firm in adhering 
to his own purposes, hoped to succeed in them mainly by 
his skill in managing men. Since he has been Premier, 
however, he has displayed little ability ; his want of firm- 
ness has been an astonishment to his own followers, and 
he has given reason for doubting whether he understands 
the great art of managing men at all. Firmness no one 
expects of Lord Rosebery any longer. The man who 
shunted Home-rule by declaring that it was necessary 
before it was carried to convince “the predominant 
partner,” and then because the Irish exploded, ex- 
plained himself away, whatever else he may be, is not 
a firm or even consistent politician. Nor can we think 
it a proof of astuteness in a Premier that having a definite 
resolve to state, he lets the public see the reluctance with 
which he has adopted that resolve. It was curiously 
foolish in a country like Scotland, and when speaking 
on a subject like the organisation of Churches, to tell the 
people that he preferred Establishment, and that he 
was proud of the history of the Established Church of 
Scotland; but that as the manses had become Tory he 
should propose a Bill for Disestablishment. Scotch- 
men are very Liberal, but they do not believe that Christ 
consecrated the British Liberal party. Nor was it 
wise to admit that he could not bear the idea of a 
Legislature with a Single Chamber at the very moment 
when he was avowedly planning to invest the House 
of Commons with supreme power, and to reduce the 
Second Chamber to a gilded “prison.” And it seems 
something like supererogatory goodness or naughtiness to 
declare that a Government which brought in many 
measures could not hope to carry any—as he did at 
Glasgow—and then to tell a deputation that Government 
must next Session, in addition to the trifling work of 
crushing the Lords, disestablish the Church of Wales, 
regulate the liquor-traflic, carry a great Registration Bill, 
amounting, as we all know, to a great Reform Bill, pass a 
fresh Land Act for Ireland, and even, unless the Forfar 
election puts a stop to that project, “deal with” the 
Established Church of Scotland. If words have any 
meaning, Lord Rosebery thinks that course of conduct 
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absurd, and nevertheless goes on with it. So, of course. 
do many other men, who Sin, repent, and continue sinter? 
or blunder, acknowledge the blunder, and go on blunder. 
ing ; but then they are persons whom their neighbours if 
they are kindly, excuse as “ well-meaning, but unhappil 
very weak.” y 

Even in the management of men, Lord Rosebery is not 
a success. He clearly has no idea that the democrac¢ 
and especially the Liberal democracy, whatever its future 
drift, is at present perplexed and anxious, is doubtful ag 
to its true ends, still more doubtful how to attain them 
and would like nothing so much as a leader, determined at 
all events to lead. If Lord Rosebery would put his foot 
down, declare that he was perfectly ready to go, and 
insist on his own programme, taking up nothing on which 
he had not determined, the groups would at once fuse 
themselves into a strong body of supporters, and even 
if defeated in Parliament, he could go to the country with 
a firm hope of being accepted by a majority as the man 
they want. Instead of that, Lord Rosebery tries not to 
follow his whole party, which would be a policy, though 
an inferior one, but to follow a dozen groups, which is, 
as even a Premier is only one man, an impossibility, A 
skilful charioteer may drive twelve horses abreast; but 
even Apollo could not drive twelve horses in twelve dif. 
ferent directions at once, much less Phaethon, and it is only 
Phaethon who just now is occupying the box-seat. The 
truth seems to be that Lord Rosebery lacks not astute. 
ness but imagination; and the moment he is face to face 
with a group, he wants to win them themselves, and for- 
gets that his constituency does not consist of this or that 
set of opinionated persons, but of the silent masses of 
electors in three Kingdoms governed by household suffrage. 
Glance for a moment at the report of the deputation which 
went to him on Tuesday to urge the payment of Members, 
Lord Rosebery was perfectly free to reply as he pleased, 
for outside the list of poor candidates for Parliament there 
are probably not five hundred electors who care whether 
Members are paid a trifle or left to maintain themselves, 
The total cost would not be a shilling per annum for each 
elector, and nine-tenths of the Members would give the 
salary back. He himself probably dislikes the proposal, 
and certainly did not intend to grant it on the prayer of 
the deputation ; but the deputation was before him and the 
electors were absent, and he could not bring himself to 
say an unpleasant thing. So he hummed and hawed; 
told his interlocutors they had been “terse,” which was 
quite untrue of Mr. Burns; admitted that he agreed to 
the principle, but affirmed that the change would involve 
a Bill; drew out a formidable list of Bills already in hand; 
suggested that, if Members were paid, the second ballot 
must be introduced, and would involve a constitutional 
innovation ; asked the deputation to settle what Members’ 
salaries should be—the answer being £300 a year—and 
promised that the Cabinet would “take the matter into 
their earnest consideration,’—which means, as everybody 
knows, that the Cabinet will lay it aside. That is 
wobbling; and the effect of wobbling like that on the 
country is to produce an impression either that Lord 
Rosebery has no opinions, or that he is afraid to produce 
them, and consequently that his Government is eminently 
“ squeezable,” the old Whig word for “ weak.” That cer- 
tainly will not tend to increase the loyalty of Liberal 
electors to their new chief. 

We have no wish to be unfair to Lord Rosebery, and 
entirely acknowledge that a modern Premier must be civil 
to deputations, and not too brusque in rejecting appeals 
which he does not intend to grant. It is not given to 
every leader to smash a deputation as Mr. Gladstone 
smashed the Eight-hours men, and never lose a vote. But 
the courtesy of a determined man and the courtesy of a 
weak one are two different things; and it was the latter 
form of courtesy which Lord Rosebery displayed. He 
could not bear to say “No,” even regretfully; and 
instead of saying it he invented reasons, which, as every 
one felt, if the deputation had consisted of twenty 
members, and had been as savage as the Welshmen are 
about their Church, would never have been produced. 
That the payment of Members ought to be sanctioned by 
a Bill, we entirely admit; but that constitutionally it 
must be, seems to us a mere assertion. The House grants 
salaries to all manner of new officials by a vote in Supply, 
and why not to Members, or, if such be its pleasure, to 
Members’ wives? The constituencies might accuse it of 
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but the waste is as much within its legal power as 
ant waste on votes intended to increase Members’ 
within the Palace itself. The House spends 
ds on ventilation and lighting without apologising 
to anybody, and why should it not find Members a “ main- 
tenance” with just as little formality P We should be dis- 

sted to see it done, because we wish to see Members, if paid 
at all, paid by the vote of the ratepayers in their localities ; 
put that it can be done we have no doubt whatever. Then 
Lord Rosebery said the payment of Members carried as a 
logical consequence the introduction of second ballots; 
put he gave no reason, and there is none. The statement 
ig either an unfounded opinion, or a dodge for facilitating 
the introduction of a new system supposed to be favour- 
able to Radicals. The second-ballot system was intro- 
duced on the Continent because politicians there love 
logic, and think that a Deputy who does not poll half 
the possible votes, plus one, is hardly a Deputy at all. 
They therefore order a second election, and, but for the 
practical inconvenience, would order a third, or a tenth, 
or any higher number until the result had been obtained. 
So complete is their slavery to logic, that they actually 
carry out the system when a candidate is unopposed, and 
may be supposed therefore to have the support, or at least 
the esteem, of all who abstain from voting. The conse- 
quence is an enormous increase of intrigue and log-rolling, 
the candidate who wins at the second ballot usually buying 
some one of the hopeless groups by promising to adopt 
their fad. A candidate for Leicester, say, if he did not 
receive quite half the votes at the first ballot would, at the 
second, pledge himself to hang all distributors of vaccine 
lymph. The plan would not be a good one, even if it did 
not, as it does, destroy all the dramatic interest of an elec- 
tion; but it has no earthly relation to the question of 
paying candidates. Mr. Burns would be just as fairly a 
representative, and therefore as justly entitled to pay, if 
he got in for Battersea by only a hundred votes given at 
the poll, as he is now, for all the remaining voters would 
have acquiesced in the election. The argument is futile ; 
and it was only used because Lord Rosebery has the 
instinct of a wirepuller, and cannot bear to send Members 
away with a determined refusal rankling in their minds. 
Lord Palmerston could, and so could Mr. Gladstone, and 
that was one reason why they established their hold 
so solidly over the electors. Lord Rosebery has the 
geniality of the one, and the adroitness of the other ; but 
he has not the political nerve of either, and in modern 
political warfare nerve is essential to success. We write 
plainly, for though the party has for the moment gone 
wrong, a great Liberal party is essential to the progress 
of the country, and no such an organisation can be kept 
up without an effective leader. Is there any man left in 
the whole party—Whigs, Radicals, and Socialists taken 
together—who would apply to Lord Rosebery that par- 
ticular word ? 


MR. ASQUITH ON THE LORDS. 


N R. ASQUITH is at least somewhat better than Lord 

Rosebery when he deals with a constitutional ques- 
tion like that of the House of Lords. He has a preference, 
and he lets us see it. Lord Rosebery has none, and disguises 
from himself that he has none by professing one, and then 
whittling it away. Lord Rosebery declared himself a Second 
Chamber man, gave a long list of Constitutions which hold 
to the Second Chamber, and of the few Constitutions 
which do not, and then left us in the dark as to his own 
view by declaring that he could not approve any attempt of 
ours to imitate the Second Chambers which had succeeded 
m impressing themselves most effectually on the popular 
mind of the States in which they had been adopted, 
because they were too strong, and gave the impres- 
sion that what he wanted was the ghost of a Second 
Chamber, not the reality. Mr. Asquith, at least, has no 
preference for constitutional ghosts. With an almost 
ostentatious display of contemptuous indifference to his 
chief’s dissertation on the Second Chambers of the world, 
—he speaks of Lord Rosebery’s list as a list of twenty 
Second Chambers, but with a fine scorn interposes 
the parenthetic query, “or was it forty?”—he sug 
gests that the Tories and Liberal Unionists who want 
to patch up the present House of Lords into the likeness 
of one of them, are proposing to tinker with the Constitu- 
tion after a fashion more gigantic and extravagant than 
any which ever entered a Liberal statesman’s head, while 
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they reproach the Liberals with their far milder constitu- 
tional innovations. ‘“ Never since the art of tinkering 
was first practised,” said Mr. Asquith, “has a more 
gigantic job of the kind been taken in hand. I will say 
nothing but this of the proposed changes in a composition 
of the House of Lords. If the House of Lords is to main- 
tain its present functions, they are changes to which you 
and I can never assent. We are not going to see this 
creation, with a new mandate of popular authority, of a 
new and more formidable and irresponsible power in this 
country.” In other words, Mr. Asquith is not only on the 
side of a Single Chamber,—which the rest of his speech 
clearly shows,—but is intolerant in the highest degree of an 
sort of check on the House of Commons, except one which 
the House of Commons itself would be able to remove. 
Probably he may not object to reduce the House of Lords to 
a mere phantom, and to let it continue to seem something 
after it has been made nothing. That he might consider 
a mere sop to the Philistine preferences of the English 
people for unreal forms which ape a significance long de- 
parted. Butas far as any real check on the House of Com- 
mons is concerned, it is quite clear that he would not allow 
of any Second Chamber possessing such a check at all. He 
intimates darkly that he might possibly acquiesce in some 
sort of Referendum to the people as a check on a Single 
Chamber, and that, indeed, is the only gleam of constitu- 
tional sobriety in his very contemptuous speech. “Itisa 
mistake to suppose,” he says, “that all those who are in 
favour of a single Chamber are necessarily in favour of 
that Chamber possessing an unchecked power, without 
referring to the people, by a casual majority to pass into 
law measures which may be contrary to the settled deter- 
mination of the nation. There are means, there are safe- 
guards, there are precautions which might well be taken, 
even if there were only one Chamber, to prevent the 
possibility of such a contingency as that;” but it is clear 
enough that what Mr. Asquith would prefer is either an 
imbecile and paralytic House of Lords with only the 
phantom of its present power, or else one strong, purely 
democratic Chamber with, perhaps, some sort of condition 
analogous to the Swiss Referendum, but without any inde- 
pendent constitutional organ charged with the function of 
enforcing it. And it is clear, too, that he looks with the 
most angry jealousy on any body that should have the 
constitutional right to challenge the decision of the 
popular Chamber, and to appeal to the people against 
that decision, whether it were a wholly or partially 
elective body or not. He would regard such a body 
as “a new and more formidable and irresponsible power 
in the country.” 


Now, this is really equivalent to a declaration by Mr. 
Asquith against his chief, unless they may be reconciled, 
—as perhaps they will be,—by agreeing to retain the 
House of Lords, stripped of all its power, as a mere 
simulacrum of a Second Chamber, constitutionally bound 
to give way, or somehow pledged to give itself away, when- 
ever the House of Commons disagrees with it. Mr. Asquith 
himself does not conceal his preference for the democratic 
omnipotence of the popular House, though he reminds us 
that he is not “necessarily” opposed to some sort of 
modified obligation to get the endorsement of the people, 
in specified cases, for its decrees. This is a very im- 
portant light on the difficulties and divisions in the 
Cabinet. They are going to stake their existence on a 
great constitutional revolution, concerning which the Prime 
Minister holds one theory, very uncertainly and weakly, 
while the strongest man in the Cabinet,—unless we except 
Sir William Harcourt,—and much the youngest of the 
stronger men, holds a very different theory, and one 
which there will be a great rush of the Radicals to re- 
inforce. We can foresee already that the Radical party 
will join themselves enthusiastically to Mr. Asquith, and 
that any attempt to get a Second Chamber with sub- 
stantial and significant powers,—even though they consist 
only in guarding the appeal to the people,—will never have 
the support of the present Cabinet. Now, to our mind, 
the one thing, and the only thing, that would render the 
Referendum safe, would be the existence of a separate con- 
stitutional organ to guard and enforce its due application. 
Let that be neglected, and we may be quite sure that the 
single popular Chamber left in command of the situation 
will always be tempted, and will often be unable to resist 
the temptation, to reduce the requisite appeal to the 
people to a nullity, if not to abolish it by an act of 
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arbitrary will; for without a Second Chamber to veto 
any such attempt, it is not easy to conceive a con- 
stitutional safeguard that would be sufficient. It would 
always be in the power of the single real authority in the 
State, to make out a case to show that the appeal to the 
people reserved by the constitution, was not reserved in this 
particular case or that, but only in some contingency that 
had not happened. Even in physical nature, the discharge 
of no function seems to be realiy secure without a special 
organ created on purpose to secure it, and for ourselves we 
feel the deepest distrust of Mr. Asquith’s plea for some 
imaginary condition of a popular endorsement which it 
would be no one’s special function to guard, and which it 
would often be the special desire of the popular House to 
ignore or explain away. A temporary democratic majority 
would always be jealous of any appeal to the people which 
might end in showing that it was a majority no longer, 
and that its last battle for ascendency had alienated the 
masses of the people from its cause. 

On the whole, we infer from Mr. Asquith’s speech that 
if the Cabinet holds together at all on the House of Lords 
question, it will hold together only in the sense of the 
Lords Conference, which agreed to keep the House of Lords, 
but to reduce it to a sham. But we do not think that if 
it takes that line it will have any chance of carrying 
the General Election. There is something so cynical in 
deliberately proposing to reduce one of the great constitu- 
tional powers to a sham, that we cannot conceive its being 
popular. If Mr. Asquith could have his way, and propose 
to the people the absolute extinction of the House of 
Lords, and guarding against the possible tyranny of the 
House of Commons only by some self-imposed restrictions 
which it would have no difficulty in getting rid of when 
they became inconvenient, there would no doubt be a 
strong Radical enthusiasm, though not a popular enthu- 
siasm, for such a solution. But if the Cabinet go to the 
people with a proposal to reduce the House of Lords to a 
sham, and nothing but a sham, we suspect that they 
will excite no enthusiasm at all. Their supporters will 
mclt away, and it will be left to the Unionist party to 
devise some reform of the House of Lords that may be 
really acceptable to the nation at large. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF JOURNALISTS. 


OTHING is so clear to the minds of Englishmen 
and Americans as that a censorship of the Press 
must be the very worst method in which the Press can be 
controlled. It kills all the use of journals as purveyors 
of news, destroys the independence of all journalists, and, 
in practice, works most oppressively against those who are 
desirous of making of their function a kind of priesthood. 
It is what. they say, not what the gossips and the jebbers 
of journalism say, that the censors fear. Thought is 
emasculated, argument is made weak, and every aberration 
is made important , for let the journalist talk what nonsense 
he will, “the passage, it must not be forgotten, has passed 
the official censor.” Itis a curious fact, too, that a sensible 
censor is hardly procurable by any Government. One 
would think it easy enough to find such a man, for one is 
found in every country of Europe, to control the stage; 
but there is some inexplicable difficulty in the way. We 
suppose the work itself begets prejudice, or breeds in the 
censor the defect of magnifying vision which is supposed 
to belong to oxen; for it is a fact that he almost 
invariably becomes a fool, prohibits the wrong journals, 
stamps out the innocent articles, and is completely 
baffled by doubles entendres which every man in the 
street who reads them easily understands, 

There is not a word to be said for the censorship, which 
is justifiable only when the State thinks itself bound, as 
the Papacy thought itself bound, to prevent the diffusion 
of erroneous opinions on all matters of faith and morals; 
but it is a curious fact, never noticed in this country, that 
the greatest injury which newspapers can do to the society 
which purchases them, can be pyevented only by a censor- 
ship. It cannot be reached or cured or punished by any 
other law whatever This is the circulation of false 
intelligence, calculated either to produce a sudden panic 
with all its financial and other consequences, or an 
outburst of international hate leading directly to war. 
It is quite possible for a journal to publish a state- 
ment which would work incredible mischief, or even 
deflect the whole course of history, and yet be entirely 








irresponsible. If the Times, for instance i 
a bogus statement that France or Ease ee 
solved on an immediate and combined attack on G ne 
Britain in the Gulf of Pechili, it would fine the war 
mercial classes perhaps fifty millions ; yet there would be 
absolutely no legal remedy. Not only is there no law t 
punish such a statement, but there is no Possibility of 
one which would be of any use; for the moment the 
statement was issued, the mischief would be done. The 
strictest law—even a law like Napoleon III.’s—would ho 
futile, even if it could be applied, which is doubtful . for 
in all human probability no one within British juris. 
diction would be morally responsible for the fiction 
Lord Canning once found out this truth in a very any 
pleasant way. He had, at the beginning of the Indian 
Mutiny, armed himself with a Press Law as strong as the 
Russian one, but lacking the preventive censorship 
and had not passed it a fortnight when he discovered 
its futility. A Calcutta paper published, in perfect 
sincerity, a statement which it is not too much to Bay 
might have produced, probably would have produced, an 
instantaneous Mussulman insurrection throughout Bengal 
Proper. It alleged, if we remember rightly, that the 
Viceroy had certain intelligence of the intention of the 
Nawab of Moorshedabad to revolt, and had ordered his 
arrest. In face of such a statement, which was at any 
rate sure to produce a revolt in Moorshedabad, the Pregs 
Law, strong as it was, and it was strong enough, the 
presses being liable to instant seizure, did not avail the 
Government or the community one whit, and as far as law 
was concerned there was nothing to be done except await 
the bursting of the flames. Fortunately Lord Canning 
had no dread of responsibility. By an act for which he 
had no legal authority, he seized every copy of the paper 
in the post-office, and so far as was possible in private 
hands, announced privately what he had done to the 
“rebels ” denounced, and prevented an explosion which, 
at the moment, might have been fatal to our rule. He 
told the writer the story himself, adding that he would 
never again pass a Press Act, for that a censorship could 
not be worked, and that without a censorship a Press Act 
as a measure to protect the State from injury was the 
merest futility. 

We have been led into these remarks by the last story 
which comes to us from Paris. The Figaro has published 
as true the following monstrous fiction :— 


** An astounding piece of news has reached us, which we would 
hesitate to reproduce, even under the most express reserves, if 
its authenticity were not guaranteed to us in the most absolute 
manner. The Government, we are assured, has just been informed 
that several English sportsmen started a few days ago for Mada- 
gascar, with the intention of taking advantage of our Expedition 
against the Hovas to indulge in the pleasure of shooting down 
Frenchmen and beating the record in the Tir aux Frangais. These 
sportsmen are said to belong to an association formed by a group 
of honourable gentlemen who, blasés by the emotions of tiger 
hunting, conceived the idea of man hunting, but preferably of 
hunting Frenchmen. The reason of this will hardly be believed. 
It is because these ferocious maniacs do Frenchmen the honour 
of regarding them as the most formidable game, as the pluckiest 
of the man type, and, therefore, best calculated to revive by the 
seasoning of danger their sensations blunted by the pursuit of 
big game. This sport of a novel kind, without a precedent in the 
annals of the civilised, nay, of the barbarian world, is, however, 
not quite a new pastime for our amiable neighbours across the 
Channel. They have, it seems, already indulged in it against our 
isolated soldiers in Tonquin and Dahomey, just as they are pre- 
paring to goin for it at Madagascar. But if the people at the 
Quai d@’Orsay are well informed, as we are assured is the case, we 
cannot but think that the leaders of our Expedition, being duly 
warned, will take measures to enable our soldiers to treat these 
raiding maniacs like the wild beasts that they are, and enjoy, at 
the expense of their bides the ‘ great attraction’ of a coup de fusil 
very select.” 


That is just the sort of statement which, if it is believed, 
tends to make peace between two neighbouring nations 
impossible ; and at first it was believed. The journalists 
of Paris and most of her politicians are boiling with 
jealousy of Great Britain; they believe that she inten- 
tionally arrests the career of France all over the world, 
and they attribute to Lord Dufferin, who is distinctly 
favourable to France, a Mephistophelian ingenuity in 
plotting against her. They saw no improbability in the 
monstrous tale, which grew up, we doubt not, out of the 
fact that the Hova Government, like the Government of 
Pekin, has some Englishmen in its employ; and the tale 
was republished in every journal, producing naturally 
such excitement that the Government found it expedient 
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issue @ formal contradiction. It is, of course, asked 
here whether there is no legal remedy for such an atrocious 
invention ; and our contention is that there is none, and 
never can be any, except the impossible censorship. Like 
the insanity of a Pope, or the secret corruption of a Judge, 
or the disbelief of a Bishop, it is the one case in which there 
js and can be no legal remedy for abuse of power. It is not 
expected, and if it were, could not be provided against by 
legal means. How should it? A nation cannot bring an 
action for libel. The idiot who circulates such a story, 
robably, or at least possibly, believes it, and to suppress the 
Figaro, even if that were legal, would simply create an im- 
ression in every French mind that the story was true, but 
that the British Government was ashamed vf it, and had 
remonstrated strongly against its publication, There is, 
in truth, no remedy except in an increased sense of 
responsibility in journalists’ minds, and that can be 
roduced in them only by professional opinion or the 
action of their readers. In England, such a state- 
ment in an important journal—and the Figaro is a 
most important one, both from its great circulation and 
from the reputation it has attained through the acute- 
ness of its late editor, M. Magnard—would have elicited 
a chorus of rebuke and ridicule which the romancer would 
have keenly felt, and which would have seriously im- 
peded and injured him in his future career. Newspaper 
proprietors do not like the kind of man capable of such a 
blunder ; and newspaper-readers soon weary of a journal 
which gives them excitement chiefly by audacity of 
invention. That is the only real check possible, except, 
of course, the censorship; and if the French will 
not apply it, then they proclaim one of the most 
active of the powers which guide and control them, to 
be irresponsible, and must accept the consequences, 
which may be very grave. Inventions about England 
do not as a rule matter much, because we do not 
care about obloquy, and do not believe statements unless 
confirmed by our own Press; but at this moment the 
French people are being dragged into a distant and un- 
fruitful expedition mainly by assurances that the British 
are intriguing against France in Antananarivo,—stories 
absolutely without foundation. We could conceive of 
statements made about Germany which would render the 
Great War inevitable ; yet, if made, they would involve for 
the journalists making them, no legal responsibility what- 
ever. That is a bad situation of affairs, but it can be 
remedied only by opinion; for, as we have shown, no 
legal provision-—except indeed the censorship, which is 
absurd—can prohibit, or even check, the most dangerous 
of Press offences, the circulation of false news. 


to 





MESSRS. LOCKWOOD AND LABOUCHERE. 


WO interesting minor luminaries have recently thrown 
rays of light on the obscure question of the in- 
tentions of the Government and the cliques which are 
called its supporters, with regard to the House of Lords. 
Mr. Lockwood is interesting because he has lately become 
a Minister; Mr. Labouchere still more so, because he 
cannot forget that he is not a Minister. The light thus 
contributed has only rendered darkness more visible, but 
that was inevitable under the circumstances. For the 
so-called party, which could once be described, not inaptly, 
as “ Gladstonian,” but now cannot even find a sufficiently 
comprehensive name to cover itself withal, is in a state of 
dazed bewilderment concerning its position; and it is only 
natural that its leaders, who are so entitled chiefly because 
they will do everything but lead, should reflect the general 
uncertainty in the course of their contradictory and 
oracular utterances. ‘The fool thinketh as the bell 
clinketh,” says the old saw; but when half-a-dozen 
different bells are clinking half-a-dozen different notes, 
how shall the wisest arrive at a definite conclusion ? 
_ Of the two speeches in question, both were disappoint- 
ing, but Mr. Labouchere’s more especially. We do not 
expect width of view or depth of reasoning or even good 
taste from this orator, but his remarks generally have a 
ring of rough-and-ready common-sense about them, and he 
18 often amusing, in his own particular line. On this 
Occasion he made no humorous effort beyond a culinary 
allusion to the impossibility of making a good omelette 
out of rotten eggs, and his common-sense was, if we may 
venture to say so, conspicuous by its absence. Lord 
Rosebery 1} as been declaring himself a Second Chamber 





man, and going so far es to recite a list of all the countries 
which have thought it prudent to fit the legislative vehicle 
with a brake of this kind, and yet Mr. Labouchere is in- 
discreet enough to point out that all Liberals who advocate 
more than one Chamber “ must think the people such impul- 
sive asses as to require restraint and control.” The enfant 
terrible of the Radical nursery might at least have reflected 
that the Prime Minister is trying to make a step in the diree- 
tion towards which he has himself been endeavouring for 
many years to urge public opinion; but instead of being flat- 
tered and gratified on seeing his own pet hobby mounted by 
so distinguished a cavalier, and wishing him a hearty “God 
speed,” Mr. Labouchere does his best to unhorse the cham- 
pion of his most cherished conviction by insinuating that 
he has dubbed the democracy—“ though it be not written 
down”—an ass. And apart from its wanton mischievous- 
ness, Mr. Labouchere’s argument is quite irrelevant. For the 
House of Lords is less a check on the people than on the 
House of Commons. If there were no Second Chamber, 
a Government once elected by the constituencies would 
be entirely uncontrolled as long as it remained in office; 
and the people, though they would hardly be so ill- 
mannered as to mention the word “ass” in connection’ 
with its representatives, would certainly recognise the need, 
for them at least, of “ restraint and control.” And again, 
if it is true, as the Swansea Radicals were informed, that 
“all questions are thoroughly threshed out in the country 
before they ever reach the Commons,” why does Mr. 
Labouchere so often waste his own time and other 
people’s by addressing the Chamber which he adorns? 
If this is so, Lord Rosebery would be well advised if he 
laid the axe at the root of the tree, and first abolished the 
House of Commons, as the more garrulous assembly of the 
two. But it is hardly necessary to point out that it is not 
so, and that the difference between discussing a question’ 
before a sympathetic audience or in the pages of a partisan’ 
organ, and arguing it before well-packed rows of hostile 
benches, is as great as the distinction between shooting 
at a rifle-range and engaging an armed enemy. No oneis' 
better aware of this than Mr. Labouchere himself; and if 
he had been debating instead of haranguing, if he had 
spoken with the knowledge that his words were being, 
seized on by ready dialecticians of opposite views, and not, 
by enthusiastic Radicals who had gathered together for 
the express purpose of applauding his most extravagant 
periods, his speech would have been very different. 


In the case of Mr. Lockwood, there was every excuse 
for dullness. He was addressing the Eighty Club—that 
most melancholy institution, the very name of which can-' 
not fail to recall the past glories of the Liberal party, and 
to incite comparison between the position in which it 
stood in 1880, with that of the tattered remnant, shorn of 
most of its principles and nearly all its ablest supporters, 
which still usurps its name to-day. Moreover, the result 
of the Forfarshire Election had just been announced, a 
most unwelcome skeleton at the feast. And Mr. Lock- 
wood, who is in reality a humourist first, then a barrister, 
and only lastly a politician, felt bound, as a newly fledged 
Minister, to drop his usual tone of after-dinner geniality, 
and make a serious pronouncement as a respoasible leader 
of his party. The result was mournful. The Solicitor- 
General had been very much hurt by the assertion made 
by “apparently responsible speakers and newspaper- 
writers” that the country had received the call to 
arms against the Lords with apathy. A most gross 
misrepresentation, as he proceeded to show. “On this 
question,” he said, “we know perfectly well that the 
difficulty that we have to contend with at public meetings 
is not in stirring up enthusiasm, or in evoking denuncia- 
tion. Our difficulty is to moderate the transports of those 
who are prepared to deal with this matter. When we ask 
an audience what is to be done with the House of Lords, 
we have the most peremptory suggestions from the 
audience.” These remarks were received with cheers 
by the members of the Eighty Club; but surely even 
they and Mr. Lockwood can hardly believe that when 
they inquire rhetorically, “ What shall we do with the 
Lords?” and a combative costermonger in the back 
benches shouts in reply, “Spifflicate ‘em, guv’nor,” or 
some other such graceful phrase, it is the well considered 
answer of the British electorate that is echoed back to 
them on these occasions. The vor populi is not expressed 
by the cat-calls of rowdies flushed by unhealthy excite- 
ment and the cheap rhetoric of carpet-bag politicians. 
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Mr. Lockwood may coi g atulate his audi n:e on the fact, 
which he asserted and we do not care to dispute, ‘that 
this question of the House of Lords had demonstrated 
most clearly the strong hold which the Liberal party had 
upon what he ventured to call the passions of the party,” 
but, happily, we have still enough optimism left to believe 
that party passion is not the only force that governs 
England and her Empire. Passion has never effected 
anything, unless backed by common-sense and temperate 
reflection. In all the great periods of reform and recon- 
struction, the passion of one-sided enthusiasts has been 
merely the tool with which well-balanced and prudent 
statesmen have done such dirty work as was necessitated 
by the circumstances. When its task of destruction is 
done, it is thrown away and crushed. By itself, it is 
absolutely ineffective. So the Radical leaders may rouse 
passion as much as they please. Itis an easy matter enough. 
Any one gifted with a ready supply of fluent clap-trap can 
work on the more worthless emotions of an overflow-meet- 
ing. But an attack on the House of Lords, if it were seriously 
intended, and undertaken with any show of earnestness— 
both of which conditions are entirely absent from the ficti- 
tious agitation which is at present being so half-heartedly 
promoted—would recoil helpless against the quiet force 
of a power which is often forgotten by party wirepullers. 
There is in our midst a very large number of honest 
citizens who do not go and shout at political meetings, 
who, in fact, seldom trouble their heads about politics at 
all—except to swear softly sometimes when another penny 
is put on the Income-tax—but leave Tories and Radicals 
to fight out their peculiar fads to their hearts’ content, as 
long as they themselves are allowed to pursue the even tenor 
cf their way in peace. But these political Quietists, who are 
a force to be reckoned with on occasion, would never allow 
Lord Rosebery or even Mr. Lockwood, popular as he is, 
to pull the Constitution to pieces just to please the motley 
horde of Scotch, Welsh, Irish, and Local-Veto faddists, 
who fight, chiefly one another, under his banner. We are 
a common-sense nation still, in spite of the existence of 
the Fabian Society. Passion and the Eighty Club may 
scream themselves hoarse to no purpose if they like, but 
public opinion only smiles, and says with Beatrice, “I 
wonder that you will still be talking, Signor; nobody 
marks you.” 








POETS ON POETS. 

RS. RICHARD STRACHEY, in her interesting little 
selection * of the poetical judgments passed by our 
English poets on each other, has quoted, and indeed founded 
her conception on, Dryden’s saying, that “ poets themselves 
are the most proper, though not the only critics of poetry,” 
and that it is “reasonable that the judgments of an artificer 
in his art should be preferable to the opinion of another 
man; at least, where he is not bribed by interest or 
prejudiced by malice.” There is, however, no little diffi- 
culty in so applying the principle as to keep it within 
the true meaning of Dryden’s maxim together with the 
rider by which he qualifies it. Why, for instance, should 
the poet who criticises be limited to verse as the medium 
of his criticism, as Mrs. Richard Strachey has limited him ? 
If he is a true poet, he is not the worse qualified as a critic, 
and may be the better qualified as a critic, for expressing 
himself in prose. Again, who is “an artificer” in any 
other poet’s art,—he who merely writes good verse himself, 
or he who writes good verse more or less akin in its nature 
to the verse of the poet whom he criticises? Would Turner 
be an artificer competent to pass a specially sane judgment on 
Rubens? or Van der Veldt on Titian? Andif not, would Byron 
be specially competent to criticise Wordsworth, or Swinburne 
to criticise Clough? It seems to us, we declare, that a vast 
number of the poetical criticisms which Mrs. Strachey quotes, 
are, however pungent and interesting as satirical effoits, not 
worth the paper they are written on as judgments by the in- 
structed artificer on other artificers in the art in which he has 
been trained. Take all the long extracts from Lord Byron’s 
*DonJuan,” and still more from his “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” on the Lake School; amusing as many of them 
are, they are no more judgments of a skilled artificer on the 
work of others trained in his own art, than the judgment of a 
popular sign-painter on Raffaelle would be the judgment of a 
skilled artificer in the art of which Raffaelle was master. It 


* Poets on Poets, Edited by Mrs, R. Strachey. London: Kegan Paul and Co, 
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does not help criticism on Wordsworth, Coleridge, ang 
Southey, to be told in Byron’s witty lines :— : 

* Bob Southey ! You’re a poet—Poet-Laureate 
And representative of all the race, r 
Although ’tis true that you turn’d out a Tory at 
Last—yours has lately been acommon case,— 
And now my Epic Renegade! what are ye at? 
With all the Lakers, in and out of place? 
A nest of tuneful persons, to my eye 
Like ‘four-and-twenty Blackbirds in a pye; 
Which pye being open’d they began to sing’ 
(This old song and new simile holds good), 
‘A dainty dish to set before the King,’ ” 
Nothing could be wittier, but it helps us even less to under. 
stand the Lake School, than Lord Jeffrey’s criticism on Words. 
worth’s “Thorn-Tree,” namely, that in that poem a woman 
in a red cloak went up to the top of a hill and said « Oh, 
Misery,” and then came down again. Lord Jeffrey was very 
far indeed from being a poet, but he really taught us what 
ordinary mankind thought of Wordsworth’s deep sympathy 
with the keen sufferings of coarse humanity, and Lord Byron’s 
persiflage does not even teach us as much as that. Moreover, 
it is not very easy to apply Dryden’s principle even when you 
have chosen your poetical critics rightly. Mrs. Strachey tells 
us that “ whatever is concerned with the man alone, and not 
the writer, has been omitted, as Pope’s portrait of Addison 
as Atticus, and Churchill’s of Johnson as Pomposo.” In the 
instance of the lines on Atticus, we think Mrs. Strachey was 
right. Itis a satire on Addison’s supposed depreciation of 
his rivals, and is very probably a mere blow struck at an 
imaginary offence. But it is not so easy to say, in other 
cases, what is directed at the man and what at the writer. We 
observe that Mrs. Strachey has omitted some of the finest 
criticisms which Wordsworth ever wrote, and, as we suppose, 
on the principle that they touch the man and not the writer; 
for example, the lines written in a copy of Thomson 
“Castle of Indolence” on himself and Coleridge. They are, 
no doubt, criticisms of the men and not immediately of the 
writers; but the criticisms of the men are in this case the 
most powerful and effective criticisms of the imaginative 
writers, and deserve to rank by the best poetical criticisms 
in Mrs. Strachey’s delightful book. Again, we doubt whether 
so many as ten per cent. of all the poetical criticisms she hag 
quoted are as germane to the writer as Wordsworth’s lines 
to little Hartley Coleridge as a child of three, are to the poetry 
of which Hartley Coleridge was many years afterwards the 
author. To us the lines to “H. C.” are ans6ngst the rarest of 
criticisms,—a poetical horoscope such as no astrologer could 
have drawn up. 

Indeed, though Mrs. Strachey has compiled a very delightful 
book, five-sixths of it are not true criticisms by brother-artifi- 
cers in the sense in which Dryden intended the word to be used 
at all. They are not criticisms in the sense in which Milton’s 
description of “Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,” warbling 
“his native woodnotes wild,” is a beautiful and most delicate 
criticism of one fine element in Shakespeare; or in the sense 
in which Matthew Arnold’s splendid description of Byron 
bearing “from England to the Aitolian shore the pageant 
of his bleeding heart,” is a true criticism; or in which 
Tennyson’s magnificent picture of Milton, Shakespeare, and 
Dante, in four lines of “The Palace of Art,” is a true 
criticism :— 

“ For there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
Beside him Shakespeare bland and mild ; 
And there the world-worn Dante grasp’d his song, 
And somewhat grimly smiled.” 
Indeed, many of the finest poems in this selection,—for 
example, “ Adonais,”—contain hardly a single verse of true 
criticism, excepting only, in the case of Adonais, the criticism 
of Shelley upon himself. As for the subject of that marvel- 
lous poem,—the death of Keats,—we get no nearer to Keats 
when we have read it, than we were before; we only know 
that a poet of great genias, whom Shelley very much admired 
and pitied, has been commemorated there; but of what the 
poet was in his habit as he lived, we should gain from that 
poem no notion at all. The magnificent phrase he applies 
to Byron, “the pilgrim of eternity,” is as false a criticism a8 
ever poet passed,—at least, unless it be merely meant to be a 
mode of naming “Childe Harold,” and intimating that he 
would have an immortal fame; for no great poet had ever 
less to do with eternity than Byron. That Shelley painted 
himself with marvellous skill in his “ Adonais,” we gladly 
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admit; but that is the only passage of true criticism in this 


lovely poem :— 
«Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 
A phantom among men, companionless 
‘As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell. He, as I guess, 
Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness 
‘Actaeon like; and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts along that rugged way, 
Pursued like raging hounds their father and their proy. 
A pard-like Spirit beautiful and swift— 
A love in desolation mask’d—a power 
Girt round with weakness ; it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour, 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 
A breaking billow ;—even whilst we speak 
Is it not broken? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly: on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood even while the heart may break. 
His head was bound with pansies overblown, 
And faded violets, white and pied and blue ; 
And a light spear topp’d with a cypress cone, 
Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew, 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 
Shook the weak hand that grasp’d it. Of that crew 
He came the last, neglected and apart ; 
A herd-abandon’d deer, struck by the hunter’s dart. 
All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 
Smiled through their tears. Well knew that gentle band 
Who in another’s fate now wept his own. 
As in the accents of an unknown land 
He sung new sorrow, sad Urania scann’d 
The Stranger’s mien, and murmur’d: ‘Who art thou?’ 
He answered not, but with a sudden hand 
Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 
Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s—O that it should be so!” 
_ Nothing could express more powerfully the weakness and 
power, the wanness and hectic flush, the enthusiasm of 
defiance and the rapture of benevolence, in Shelley’s poetry. 
It is true criticism, and criticism within Dryden’s meaning; 
but so far as criticism goes, all the rest of that exquisite 
poem is simply naught, though it is not wasted on false 
criticism as the greater part of the extracts from Byron’s 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” and the critical 
passages in “ Don Juan” is. 

For our own parts, much enjoyment as Mrs. Richard 
Strachey’s volume will give to the world, we hold that a very 
small part of it will be the enjoyment of truecriticism. There 
are not many poets who have given their minds to criticism, 
at least to criticism in verse. Matthew Arnold did; Mr. 
Watson does; and both have been splendidly successful. 
There is no finer criticism in the English language than 
that of Mr. Watson’s “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” of his ode on 
the Centenary of Shelley; of his poem on Matthew Arnold 
himself, and on the death of Tennyson. But for the most 
part, poetical criticism by English poets has not been very 
skilful in Dryden’s sense, though it has often been very witty 
and brilliant. But though some (not quite all) of Mr. Arnold’s 
best poetical criticism on English poets has been included 
in Mrs. Strachey’s book, she does not deal with living poets, 
and so has been obliged to ignore Mr. Watson in her interest- 
ing volume. For ourselves, we should have preferred even to 
this brilliant and instructive volume,—often most brilliant 
where it is least instructive,—a real selection of the best 
criticism, whether in verse or in prose,—whether by dead 
poets or living, so long as they were true poets, on either 
themselves or on other poets in whose writings they were 
deeply interested. Such a selection would be entirely 
different from this. It would retain perhaps some thirty 
out of these three hundred pages, and give us some four or 
six hundred more, some of them in verse, but many more in 
that liquid prose which hardly any but true poets can write. 





THE FUNERAL OF THE CZAR. 

} is not difficult to perceive why the burial of the Czar 

with its ceremonial protracted from Odessa to St. 
Petersburg has been so magnificent a pageant—one, indeed, 
that may linger in Russian tradition for two or even three 
centuries. It has suffered from no drawback except tedious- 
ness, which was inevitable and has probably attended every 
pageant witnessed throughout the ages, even the one which 
was the most real of all,a Roman triumph just before the 
Empire. The conditions of success were all present in 





profusion. It is essential to a grand pageant that it should 
have a central object ; that expense should be scarcely thought 
of; that those whom the world holds great, should be 
present in numbers; that the variety of costume should be 
infinite; that troops with their ordered splendour should be 
on the ground in numbers sufficient to excite awe; that the 
influence of religion should be visible in countless symbols, or 
in the demeanour of all concerned; and that vast multitudes 
should be present, and should be moved either by some com- 
mon emotion or some common interest in the pageant itself. 
Every one of these requisites was present both in Moscow and in 
St. Petersburg during the obsequies of Alexander III. During 
the whole of the vast ceremonial, which lasted in reality for 
ten days, the actual interment being onlyits final act, the dead 
Czar was the one centre of Russian interest, the golden 
catafalque around his corpse the one object of absorbed atten- 
tion, so reverenced that, as the peasantry of Moscow caught 
glimpses of it through the long lines of soldiers, the “thud” 
of their heads on the roadway, as they fell prostrate in excite- 
ment or adoration, struck an English reporter as the strangest 
and most notable sound in the whole ceremonial. Of expense 
there was no heed, Court vieing with Court, city with 
city, grandee with grandee, till even the Cathedral of 
St. Petersburg could scarcely contain the masses of silver 
piled up in the shape of wreaths, and it is proposed 
to melt them down to plate a mighty monument to 
the deceased Emperor. The ceremonial has cost first and 
last nearly half a million, and if more money would have 
produced a greater effect, more would have been assigned to 
it by the Romanoffs or subscribed freely by their devoted 
people. Lavishness is a Russian foible; and when the lavish- 
ness produces at once splendour and honour for the Czar, 
lavishness is never blamed. The attendance round the corpse 
included the representatives of almost all the Kings in Europe 
or in Asia, all the mighty of the Russian Empire, its foremost 
soldiers, its greatest statesmen, all in blazing yet mournfal 
uniforms; while the troops were more numerous than at 
most reviews, and the firing of the artillery lasted hours, 
and was repeated from station to station from the Baltic 
to the Yellow Sea. The multitude of ecclesiastics was 
endless, Archbishops and Bishops and Abbots standing 
as thick as clergymen at a Bishop’s reception; the ritual 
of the Orthodox Church, the stateliest in the world 
went on through the whole ceremonial; while the people 
acknowledged in hymns, prayers, dirges, and genuflec- 
tions that they at least believed the symbols to mean 
something more than mere provocatives to devotion. The 
lower Russian believes his faith if he does not obey it, 
and on any great occasion, however vast the multitude, he 
strives with his whole heart to make its belief visible 
to the world. The priesthood perform their ceremonies 
not as ceremonies, but as essential acts, careless what 
time they occupy, not only incapable of weariness, but un- 
aware of it, insisting that men like the Czar, the Prince 
of Wales, or Prince Henry of Prussia should stand for 
hours, like any other worshippers, bearing lighted candles 
in their hands. They did not shrink even from the 
strange ceremonial which an early Abbot would seem 
to have borrowed from Egypt, and bound in the hand 
of the dead Monarch a written formula with which, as he 
crossed the threshold of the eternal Kingdom, all evil spirits 
might be terrified into instant flight. This custom is so 
strange, so utterly foreign to the central ideas of all Christian 
Churches, that we quote the very words of the narrator, the 
correspondent of the Telegraph, who is, we believe, specially 
favoured by Russians high in place :—“ Prayer of Absolu- 
tion. It begins with the words, ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
virtue of His Divine grace, gift, and power given to His Holy 
Disciples and Apostles to bind and loose the sins of men,’ and 
going on to cite the text in question, prays Christ to forgive 
all the sins, including excommunication and others of the 
gravest categories, by his love for man and by the prayers of 
the Virgin Mary, mother of God, of the holy apostles, and of 
all saints. This prayer is not merely read, it is likewise 
printed on a scroll of paper, which the officiating priest places 
in the hands of the corpse as a document enabling him, when 
wandering about in the spirit world during the first few days 
after death, to pass on his solitary way unmolested by evil 
spirits. The custom, suggestive of religious usages prevalent 
in ancient Egypt, began in Russia in the days of St. Theo- 
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dosius, Abbot of Petshersky Monastery, who was besought by 
Prince Simon to bless him both in lifeandin death. St. Theo- 
dosius, moved by his tearful request, wrote out the prayers 
and requested his monks to place them in his hands when dead.” 
A wondrous folly it seems to most Englishmen; and yet 
eould a great Church assert more strikingly the equality of 
all men before the spiritual powers,—an equality which in 
the prayer put not in the mouth of the priest but in that 
of the corpse, the Monarch himself is compelled, as it were, 
with a later breath than that of the body, publicly to acknow- 
ledge :—“ Brethren, Friends, Kinsmen, and Acquaintances,— 
View me here lying speechless, breathless, and lament. But 
yesterday we conversed together: the awful hour of death 
hath now overtaken me. Come near all who are bound to 
me by affection, and with a last embrace pronounce the last 
farewell. No longer shall I sojourn among you; no longer 
bear a part in your discourse. To the Judge I go who is no 
respecter of persons; the master and the slave, the Sovereign 
and the subject, the rich and the poor, are all alike before 
Him, and according to their deeds shall they be put to shame 
or rewarded. Therefore let me entreat and beseech you all, 
pray earnestly unto Christ our God that I may not be tor- 
mented with the wicked according to my sins, but be received 
into the light of life.’ And finally all this went on in a 
cathedral crammed to the roof, and aware of the presence of 
surrounding multitudes so vast—they are said to have reached 
a million—that it took bodies of troops, many fire-engines, 
and a shameful use of the whips of the Cossack cavalry to 
drive them back, lest in their involuntary swayings and 
rushings, they should unwillingly crush the procession down. 
Colours of the brightest, noise of the loudest, movement of 
the most irresistible kind, it was amidst all these addenda, as 
well as amidst the blaze of silver and gold, and military 
uniforms and ecclesiastical robes, that the long-drawn pageant 
was got through at last, and the corpse finally deposited in 
its last home, the inside of the great cathedral fane. 


The funeral was, from Odessa to St. Petersburg, a mag- 
nificent spectacle, and we do not know that, from the Russian 
point of view, there was anything to criticise in it. The 
Russians think their Church honoured by such a scene 
as well as their Monarchy, and to deepen their reverence 
for both is part of their persistent policy. Probably, too, the 
maintenance of such visible state in both does deepen it 
among the masses, though it is difficult to forget that there 
is also a frightful recoil, and that every Russian Nihilist 
has been exposed to these influences all his life, and has 
emerged from them a man who denies God, and makes 
it the aim of his life to extinguish Monarch and Monarchy 
in blood. ‘The masses, however, are still reverent, and their 
imaginations may be permanently excited by the gigantesque 
symbolism which brings home to them for a day the 
grandeur of their Church and of their Czar. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to deny that although Western Europeans 
read of such scenes with deep interest, and sometimes even 
with emotion, though they frankly accord to them the epithet 
“grand,” and though they are conscious that their life in 
its inability to produce such pageants has lost something, yet 
they regard it all with something of dissatisfaction, if not 
disdain. It is not only that the exaggeration, which is the 
note of everything Russian, from the Ozar’s prerogative to 
Tolstoi’s contempt for the world, displeases them, like a day- 
dream without limitations, but that they are offended, or 
rather shall we say made relactant to appreciate, by some- 
thing barbaric in the whole scene. The disparity between 
the corpse and the almost awful ceremonial which an- 
nounces only that life has fled, strikes them as the con- 
viction would that the Great Pyramid had been built only 
as a tomb, or that a nation had been sacrificed to the manes 
of a chief. They are alarmed, weighed down, dispirited by 
all this grandeur, inclined to believe it all unreal, and pro- 
duced, like a scene in a theatre, by lavish expenditure, and 
the fiat of a clever manager. Themselves longing to rest 
in some quiet churchyard, with only trees above them, and 
perhaps a flower or two from those who cannot forget, they 
can hardly recognise sorrow amidst such pomp, or connect 
the undying religious sentiment with such magnificence, such 
ponderous etiquettes, such tedious formulas, such thunders 
either from the cannon or the crowd. There is no peace in such 
a scene, and the cultivated Western mind—remembering Ire- 
lund, we will not answer for the Western masses—has learned 
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to link death and peace in an inseparable bond of feeling, A 
buria], it conceives, should be religious only, and it ig 
impatient of vast preparation, huge masses of ornament 
multitudes who can take no personal part. It is doubtful, 
too, of the vast expenditure, and thinks with a sort of shame 
which is not definite, and yet still exists, of all that this 
wasted mass of treasure might have secured to the living who 
suffer and are wretched for the want of such aid. The grand 
condition of a successfal pageant—that none engaged in it 
shall distrust themselves or doubt for a moment that it 
must be acceptable to the higher powers—is wanting 
to the West, almost as wanting as the feeling once go 
universal among mankind that the sacrifice of animal life 
must be the highest symbol of human submission to that 
which is above humanity. Probably no Englishman could 
now witness a sacrifice without an instinctive recoil, ang 
there is the same recoil before a pageant so mighty ag 
that of Sunday week at Moscow or Monday last at §¢, 
Petersburg. “Let us at least be not tumultuons in the 
presence of death,” is the rooted Western feeling, and there 
is tumult even in the orderliness of so vast a multitude as 
that which accompanied “the Peace Preserver” to his last 
home. Horror of the grandiose as an accompaniment of death 
has not however been born in the Slavic mind any more than 
it has in the Asiatic, and we are bound to suppose—indeed, 
all attainable evidence proves—that the avalanche of honours 
poured upon the hearse of Alexander III. met the true 
sentiment, not only of his son and his servants, but of the 
mighty people, who, all over the Empire, as the cannon told 
that the interment had been completed, rushed to the churches 
to pray for the departed “ Father.” That action at least was 
sincere and religious, as Russians understand religion; and 
while we sympathise with the undemonstrative West, and its 
love of quiet funerals and belief that sorrow is mainly silent, 
we are not sure that such sympathy is not evidence that 
something in us has been lost. At all events, it has been lost 
for ever, and with it the power of quite admiring, quite sym. 
pathising with such a pageant as that with which, for at 
least ten days, our newspapers were filled. To us all there 
was in it a note of artificialness, which probably did not 
exist, and which most certainly no Russian below the sceptical 
class either detected or disliked. 





THE DANGERS OF THE STREETS. 

VERY year the Moloeh of vehicular traffic claims its 
tribute of victims in our London streets, and almost 
every year one may listen to some feeble protest on the part 
of those who are related to the victims, or who perbaps have 
narrowly escaped the same doom themselves. Now and then, 
when the victim happens to be of some eminence in the world, 
a certain impression is made; but, as a rule, it must be 
confessed that the great public remains profoundly unim- 
pressed. It is not to be startled, even though it be told that 
London crushes every day under its chariot wheels, five, or 
possibly ten, of its fellow-citizens. Its answer is always the 
same. What else can one expect in a city of nearly five 
million inhabitants? And undoubtedly there is some reason 
in its contention, for in spite of the fact that we Englishmen 
are a hurrying race, the list of our street fatalities compares 
favourably with that of the capitals of most other countries, 
Nevertheless, even in this there lies an argument for further 
reform. Our comparative exemption from accidents must then 
depend upon our superior methods of regulating wheeled trafic, 
and it should follow that we can increase our immunity by a 
further improvement in these regulations. For this reason 
we cannot but agree with the spirit of the letters upon this 
subject which have recently been addressed to the Times, 
though we should be unwilling to endorse some of the 
suggestions that they advocate in the direction of reform. 
Londoners have good cause to be proud of the orderly 
conduct of their crowded thoroughfares, and the praise that 
was recently accorded to their police by the American 
Ambassador was well merited. Still, there are defects in the 
system, and the sooner they are remedied the better. The 
passage of Cheapside, or even of Piccadilly, must always be 
an enterprise that requires both coolness and caution; but 
that is no reason why it should be rendered more dangerous 
than it is by the adventitious aid of vehicles that defy both 

the control of the police and the caution of the passenger. 
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As a rule the carelessness of the driver varies somewhat 
jn proportion to the invulnerability of the vehicle that he 
drives. The driver of the hansom cab, though he often 

Jehu in the speed and fury of his driving, is 


ivals 
ay on the alert, and rarely fails to pull up his horse in 
mid-career and avoid the collision which theatens him. 


To travel swiftly, to cut in and out of slower carriages, is 
the life of the hansom. We engage it for that purpose, and 
its driver seldom disappoints us. Bat the hansom is an 
extremely vulnerable vehicle; even in collision with the four- 
wheeler, it will surely fare the worse. Hence it comes about 
that the driver of a hansom keeps a sharp look-out for 
obstacles, and prefers pulling his horse on his haunches to 
running over even the innocent foot-passenger. It is curious 
that, with all their speed, both hansoms and butchers’ carts— 
by far the swiftest of the wheeled denizens of our streets—have 
fewer accidents laid to their account than their slower fellows. 
The omnibus- driver is also of a careful nature. He, too, con- 
ducts a carriage that cannot go into action with impunity. 
The omnibus can afford to bully the hansom or the brougham. 
bat it dares not jostle the van of its own size. And as regards 
foot-passengers, the driver has a natural tenderness towards 
an unprotected race who supply him with fares. In both 
cases too, that of the omnibus and that of the cab, the 
possible loss of a license exercises a wholesome restraint. 
The private coachman and the driver of the tradesman’s cart 
have far less compunction in teaching an old gentleman to get 
out of their way by running him down. At the worst, they 
are fined; and not unfrequently their fines are paid by a 
sympathising employer. Bat no one pays a poor cabman’s 
fines, and the loss of a license in addition, means the loss of 
bis means of livelihood. In Paris, we believe, the driver of a 
fiacre is generally allowed by the law to run over one bourgeois 
in the course of the year; in London, magistrates are less 
lenient. Moreover, the law makes an unfair and arbitrary 
distinction between the cabman’s case and that of the 
unlicensed driver. The former is liable to be removed from 
his box for good and all; the driver of the cart may 
continue to urge on his wild career, though he destroy 
several citizens in the course of the year. By far the worst 
offender is,as one of the Times’ correspondents points out, 
the driver of the hooded van. All vans are more or less 
dangerous. Their own immunity from hurt makes them 
callous with regard to the injuries they inflict upon others. 
They are the leviathans of the street, to be avoided by all its 
smaller fry. It is impossible to argue with a furniture-van, 
even though one charge it with a coach and four. Likea 
veritable Juggernaut, it pursues its way, ruthless and undis- 
mayed. Happily, it is as slow as it is unwieldy, and the foot- 
passenger has fair warning of its heavy approach. But the 
hooded van—lighter in structure—is more swift, while it is 
equally reckless. Buried in its depths, its driver remains blind 
to all before him, deaf to remonstrance, oblivious of the destruc- 
tion that he leaves behind. He will not see and he cannot hear; 
moreover, he adds insult to injury by turning a black tar- 
paulin back of indifference upon the outcry of his victims. 
Here at least there is room for reform; and we cordially 
agree with the writer who urges that measures should be 
taken for opening the eyes and improving the hearing of the 
drivers of vans. The pity is that some measure cannot be 
taken to insure that no man should drive either a heavy van 
or a light cart who has not the necessary skill. It would be 
impossible, or, if it were possible, it would be most inex- 
pedient, to oblige every one to take out a license for driving, 
and, short of that, there is no means of preventing the 
employment of perfectly incompetent drivers. Still, the 
penalty for careless driving might be made somewhat heavier 
in the case of unlicensed drivers,—a difference which would 
go far towards equalising the hold that the law has upon 
them and upon the ordinary cabman. But we have not 
yet touched upon the vehicle that contributes more largely 
than any other to the perils of the street. Strangely enough, 
it is the one that is itself the most easily damaged, and has 
the best cause of all to avoid collision. Cyclists are never 
tired of assuring us that it is more dangerous for them to 
run into the man on foot than it is for the latter to be run 
ito, That may be the case; but it does not alter the fact 
that such a collision is extremely unpleasant—in some cases 
it has been fatal—to the foot-passenger, even when it does 
mot knock him under the wheels of some heavier carriage. 


The trusting wayfarer, who steps from the pavement intoa 
perfectly silent and apparently empty road without taking 
the precaution of looking behind him, runs the risk of 
being knocked head over heels by a machine driven at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour. The stealthy silence 
of the bicycle’s approach is not often betrayed by the 
ringing of its bell; and by some perversity of fate the 
offending cyclist generally escapes scot-free from the con- 
sequences of his sins of omission. Of course, foot-passengers 
in London are sometimes careless. More than half the acci- 
dents that befall them in the streets are due quite as much to 
their own lack of caution as to the reckless speed of the 
vehicle that overtakes them. Nor can these mishaps be fairly 
attributed to their lack of agility or coolness, or to their deaf- 
ness or blindness. The timid old lady very rarely comes to 
grief ; like the man who is partially deaf or blind, she bestows 
too much attention upon the possible dangers that surround 
her, to be taken unawares. The majority of victims are victims 
of their own inattention,—children, who are naturally thought- 
less, men and women who are too absorbed in their own re- 
flections to take heed of their surroundings, and others who, 
like “ Little Johnny Head-in-Air,” disdain to look where they 
are going. 

Something might be done to make the ways of London less 
perilous. A little discipline, for instance, would be very 
wholesome for the cyclist. There is no reason why his flying 
wheels should be allowed to travel at twice the speed of any 
other conveyance in the street. If he were obliged to keep 
pace with the sober omnibus, he would have more leisure to 
ring his warning bell or guide his machine clear of passengers 
who step unwittingly into his path. Something, too, might be 
done in the way of erecting more refuges in very wide crossings, 
—there are still some crossings in London that contain a 
maze of divergent and meeting currents of traffic, and hardly 
an island in their midst upon which the bewildered wayfarer 
can take breath and respite from dodging the ingulfing 
stream. But overhead bridges at every crossing, as one of 
the correspondents of the Times suggests, are decidedly out 
of the question. Our streets are not too beautiful already. 
Fenced across at every hundred yards with iron bridges, they 
would be a very nightmare of unloveliness. Imagine the view 
of Piccadilly caged in with iron girders! The next thing to 
do would be, as somebody once suggested, to roof in all the 
principal streets and cover them with glass. 





A DIRGE FOR THE POLAR-BEAR. 


HE belief in animal portents, which was never lost by 
the practical Roman mind, no longer survives in our 
century, or some omen would be drawn from the mortal 
sickness of the great white bear in the Zoological Gardens, 
following the interment of the “ Great White Czar” in the 
capital of the Cesars of the North. For the Arctic bear is 
the appropriate emblem of the Russian Emperors,—a creature 
which, in the fancy of poets and painters, is always tragic, 
and never ludicrous like the brown bear, and which British 
humour, half-grudging, half-contemptuous, has made sym- 
bolical of the Muscovite in the caricatures of half a century. 
The old polar-bear, which has lived for close on a quarter 
of a century in Regent’s Park, is dying. For the last 
fortnight it has wasted rapidly, and refused all food, though 
it seems to feel no pain, but lies all day extended upon the 
ground, with its limbs spread out exactly in the position of a 
semi-stuffed skin prepared for a kearth-rug. 

Except the Arctic foxes (three of which have this year 
already assumed the pure white colour of winter), the two 
polar-bears are the only purely Arctic animals in the Society’s 
Gardens. Though the sick bear is the elder by some eighteen 
years, the pair are excellent friends, and when standing face 
to face in their den, looked like the originals of the portraits 
of ursa maior and ursa minor on the old-fashioned celestial 
globes, in which the northern constellations were always con- 
scientiously represented as polar-bears. 

In all stories of Arctic travel, the extreme of cold appeals 
so strongly to the imagination, that the heat of the nightless 
summer, in which the Eskimoes strip themselves naked in 
their snow-houses, is often forgotten. The good health and 
long life of the polar-bears in confinement in this country is 
less surprising than it at first appears, when this extra- 








ordinary range of Arctic temperature is remembered. More- 
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over, the white bears are absolutely indifferent to fog and 
wet. Creatures that live and thrive on islands like Nova 
Zembla, where half their life is spent in frozen fog and 
semi-darkness, are little troubled by the London fog and 
damp of Regent’s Park. Mr. Weller’s remark that it “ was 
pleasant weather for those as were well wropped up, as the 
polar-bear remarked ven he was apractising his skating,” 
applies to damp and wet, as well as cold, in the case of these 
semi-aquatic bears. They will plunge and roll in their bath 
with as much pleasure in pouring rain, or when the tank 
is full of clinking ice, as on a hot summer day, and 
the only weather which seems to cause them discomfort is a 
hot August afternoon, when they pant and loll out their 
tongues like Newfoundland dogs. The predecessor of the 
“big bear” at the Zoo lived thirty-six years in Regent’s Park, 
an age which is very seldom reached by any creature in cap- 
tivity, except the half.domesticated elephant and the Indian 
rhinoceros. Size and longevity seem closely related in the 
conditions of animal existence; and the polar-bear is far the 
largest of the great carnivora, and by consequence lives to a 
much greater age than the lion or tiger. When in its prime, 
the Ursa major of the Zoo must have weighed at least three- 
quarters of a ton, and its companion, though a female, grows 
at a rate which promises before long to bring it to nearly the 
same bulk. This is about the weight of a large English dray- 
horse. Possibly the regular food-supply and warm climate 
which the captive bears enjoy may increase their size; but 
Captain Lyon mentions that he shot one which measured 
8 ft. 7 in. in length, and weighed no less than 1,650 lb. 

The body of this bear, unlike the felidz, is rounded like a 
barrel, and though its limbs are long, and it stands high, its 
bulk is more in proportion to that of the ox or the elephant than 
to the more slender forms of the true carnivora. Astheaverage 
weight of a large lion is 500 lb., and of a large tiger 4501b., the 
offensive power of the polar-bear must greatly exceed that of 
either, if its muscular strength and activity are in proportion to 
its size. In some respects, its powers of movement exceed those 
of the great cats. It can maintain a gallop at a pace equal to 
that of a fast horse, leap wide gulfs with ease, swim fast enough 
to catch a salmon, and dive like a seal or an otter. The old 
bear at the Zoo has for some time rarely entered its bath; 
but the aquatic feats of its younger partner are thus described 
in a chapter on “London Bears,” in Mr. C. J. Cornish’s 
recently published work, “ Life at the Zoo.”* ‘ Fresh water is 
let into their bath two or three times a week, and as soon as 
the bottom is covered, the younger bear rolls in and “cuts 
capers,” to use the keeper’s phrase. She always prefers to 
take a “header,” but not after the orthodox fashion; for 
when her nose touches the bottom, she turns a somersault 
slowly, and then floats to the surface on her back. Then she 
climbs out, shakes herself, and gallops round the edge 
of the bath. In spite of her bulk, this bear is as active 
as a cat, and can go at speed round the circle without 
pausing or missing a step. Her next object is to find 
something to play with in the water. Anything will do; 
but if nothing else is handy, she usually produces a 
nasty bit of stale fish, which she seems to keep hidden in 
some handy place, and dives for it, coming up to the surface 
with the fish balanced on her nose, or on all four paws. If 
the water is still running in, she will lie under the spout and 
let it run through her jaws. But the most amusing game 
which the writer has seen, was played with a large round 
stone. After knocking it into the water, and jumping in to 
fish it out, she took it in her mouth, and tried to push it into 
the hole from which the water was still running. This was a 
difficult matter, for the stone was as large asa tennis-ball, and 
the pipe was not much wider. Several times the stone dropped 
out, though the bear held it delicately between her lips, and 
tried to push it in with her tongue. At last she sat up, and 
holding the stone between her fore-paws, put it up to the pipe, 
and pushed it in with her nose. This was a great triumph, 
and’ she retired and contemplated the result with much 
satisfaction. Later, being apparently tired of this achieve- 
ment, she threw water at it with her head, and failing to 
wash it down, picked it out with her claws, and went on 
diving for it in the bath.” 

For all this hearty enjoyment of play, the Arctic bears of 
the Zoo are dangerous animals. No creatures are more care- 


. | 
rub their hands over a lion’s face and eyes, or pat the neck of 


a tiger, shift a bison-bull across its stall like a bullock, o 
handle a python like a length of rope, would think it mary 
to put hand or limb within reach of these bears. Their out. 
door den is partly cut away from a mound at the back, and 
at the top of the scarp a railing runs, behind which ig a path, 
This railing had to be double-barred with steel wire, because 
the younger bear had discovered that by hiding below the 
wall, and then suddenly springing up, there was just a chance 
of clawing a visitor’s legs. Yet she has a boisterous sense of 
humour, and will not only splash visitors on Purpose by 
sousing herself into her bath, but has often been seen to 
get up, and dash the water at them with her broad paws, 
The fierceness of the polar-bear is probably due to its en. 
forced carnivorous diet. Every other bear is largely 
fruit, vegetable, and insect feeder. But in the frozen 
north the polar-bear lives by necessity mainly on fish, 
carrion, seals, walruses, and birds. Its notion of an“ egg 
for breakfast” is rather amusing. It will clear an isle 
of eider-ducks’ eggs in a few hours. It not only plays 
in the water, but is so fine a swimmer that it deserves the 
name of sea-bear, or water-bear. To judge by the performances 
of the different animals in their bath in the Zoo, it swims 
faster than a seal, and almost as fast as the sea-lion, It 
regularly stalks basking seals from the water, swimming below 
the surface, and only just rising to breathe and note the right 
direction. Not unnaturally it sometimes mistakes the seal. 
skin-clad Eskimo, watching motionless beside the seals 
blowhole, for a seal. “I have known several men,” writes Dr, 
R. Brown, in “ The Arctic Manual,” “ who have had its rough 
hand laid on their shoulder while sitting watching or skinning 
seals. Their only chance then has been to feign being dead, and 
to shoot it while the bear was sitting at a distance to which it 
had retired to watch its intended victim.” Yet even in lands 
where man is never or rarely seen, curiosity rather than 
aggression seems the first impulse of the polar-bear. Herr 
Nordenskiold found himself unarmed face to face with 
one on Scoresby Island. It came up and inspected the 
explorer, until he drove it away by hitting it on the paw 
with a stone. Another bear, which ransacked a beat full of 
stores, took fright at the sound of a pile of biscuits falling 
from a bag it had opened, and ran off in a panic. 
Polar-bears do not seem to breed in captivity, and there is 
no male successor waiting to take the place of the veteran 
now in extremis. But it is remembered that a cross-bred cub 
between a polar and an American black bear was once born in 
the Gardens. The sight of a polar-bear with her cub taking 
a bath would be one of the greatest attractions ever provided 
at the Zoo. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LORDS AND THEIR SO-CALLED VETO. 


[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—The writer of the article, “The Lords and their s0- 
called Veto,” in the Spectator of October 20th, says that if the 
country decides to abolish the House of Lords, it can be done 
by the creation of enough Peers to make a majority in the 
Lords in favour of repeal. Nova Scotia furnishes a curious 
object-lesson in that connection. For a number of years, 
both the Local Government and Opposition have professedly 
desired to abolish the Legislative Council. This is the Nova 
Scotia House of Lords, consisting of eighteen Members 
appointed for life by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
Some other provinces had abolished the Second Chamber, 
and Nova Scotians thought that they might be spared the 
expense of theirs. Accordingly, as vacancies occurred in 
recent years, they were filled by men from whom the Govern- 
ment had obtained written pledges that they would support 
any Bill for the abolition of the Council which might be sent 
up from the Lower House. 


By the last Session the majority of the Members of the 
Council had given such pledges, yet when a Bill for abolishing 
that body was passed by the House of Assembly it was de- 
feated in the Council by a considerable majority. The 
recreant Members, when confronted with their signed pledges, 
replied, through some leading lawyers, that it was illegal to 








fully kept at arm’s length by their keepers. Men who will 
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exact such promises, and that they were not binding on the 
persons after their appointment. Many people disagree with 
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the legal opinion, founded on some passing words of Burke, 

4 maintain that at any rate the ethics of the case are clear. 
2 t the fact remains that the Council still exists, and is not 
* ared to vote itself out of existence. The case differs from 
ing ae of Lords, since the number of Members in this 
instance is limited. But supposing the parvenu Lords like 
their new dignities! Or do Englishmen regard their promises 
more faithfully than Colonists P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sackville, N.B., Canada, November 10th. W. M. TWEEDIE. 





THE ESTATES OF THE REALM: 

[To THe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPEcTaTOR,”] 
$rr,—The old doctrine must, of course, give way to the new. 
But when Mrs. Green speaks (as quoted by you in the 
Spectator of November 17th) of “a free Commonwealth, with 
the three estates of King, Lords, and Commons,” one would 
like to know whether this really is the new doctrine. My 
jmpression—derived, I think, from Blackstone—is that the 
three estates of this realm are the Nobility, the Clergy, and 
the Commons. The King is distinct, being, as it were, the 
embodiment or “persona” of the whole. Therefore, after 
Disestablishment, there would be but éwo estates of this 
yealm !—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bromley, Kent, November 19th. J. J. SCARGILL, 





THE SCHOOL BOARD CONTROVERSY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Srectator,’’] 

Sir,—Commenting on a letter of mine in the Times of 
November 14th, you make me say (Spectator, November 17th, 
p. 685) that “ Christ’s own teaching as to himself is ‘ absolutely 
without any trace of the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement by the blood of Christ, while assuming 
the forgiveness of sins on simple repentance.” And, again, 
in the next column, I am represented as saying “ that there 
is ‘no trace’ of these doctrines in Christ’s own teaching.” A 
reference to the context will at once show that this affirmation 
I make, not of “ Christ’s own teaching” in general, and not 
of his “teaching as to himself,” but specifically and exclu- 
sively of “his method of opening his commission to the poor 
peasants of Galilee,”’—this, on the ground that his message 
to such an audience must be our best measure of what He 
would deem essential and adequate for the religious needs 
and capacities of children. My examples from the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Parables were professedly adduced only 
to show that He recognised an elementary training in the 
moral and religious life, which did not depend for its efficacy 
on doctrinal conceptions still held in reserve. 

Against this appeal to the early Galilean village-preaching, 
it is irrelevant to quote a conversation at a Jerusalem Pass- 
over with a learned “teacher in Israel,” already a secret 
disciple; and the private discourse in which, on the eve of 
his departure, Jesus is described as committing to the 
Twelve the future development of his mission, Even if 
the passages cited from these sources contained the doctrines 
of the creeds (which I cannot admit), they assign these 
doctrines to the supplementary stage, and even imply that 
they are part of a scheme which has to undergo develop- 
ments—part of the “many things” which Jesus “had to say 
unto them”—but they could not bear them now. So that 
there is no need to raise the question respecting the date and 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, in order to illustrate and 
justify the distinction between an elementary and a sup- 
plementary Christian teaching, neither of which need excom- 
municate the other.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES MARTINEAU. 

35 Gordon Square, London, November 21st. 

. [Of course we accept at once Dr. Martineau’s explanation 
of his meaning, but certainly had not previously understood 
that the sentence we quoted had no reference except to the 
early Galilean teaching of Christ.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“SUNNY SATIRE.” 
[To rae Epiroz or THE “ Spectator.” 
S1r,—In your very kind and appreciative article on the above 
‘subject, in the Spectator of November 17th, you give me credit 
in my “ Hawarden Horace” for a more extensive solar system 
than I can honestly lay claim to. The ode “ Ad Dorotheam,” 
in your praise ef which I entirely concur, is not mine at all, 





but, as stated in the preface, from the pen of my friend, Mr. 
E. V. Lucas.—I an, Sir, &e., 
Reform Club, November 21st. 


[We must apologise for carelessness in not referring to the 
preface again to see whether the ode “ Ad Dorotheam” was 
or was not Mr. Graves’s own. We had read the preface care- 
fully, but had forgotten which of the poems were specified 
as by friends. The ode seemed so instinct with Mr. Graves’s 
own kindliness of feeling that we rashly assumed that it 
must be his. We are happy to find that there is another 
poet of the same stamp.—Eb. Spectator. | 


CHARLES L. GRAVES. 





“THE YELLOW BOOK.” 

[To tae Epiror or THE “ SpEcTaTor.”] 
Srr,—Indeed, you are only too correct in detecting the 
influence of Tennyson in Mr. Davidson’s “ Ballad of a Nun.” 
You quote the words :— 

«And yet, 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 
And now live idle in a vague regret.” 


In “ The Miller’s Daughter,” Tennyson has this :— 


“Love is hurt with jar and fret. 
Love is made a vague regret. 
Eyes with idle tears are wet. 
Idle habits link us yet. 

What is love ? for we forget: 
Ah, no! no!” 


—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. H. 





THE STANDING OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 
[To tHe EpiToR oF THB “ SPEcTaToR,’’] 

Sir,—It is often assumed, and it has recently been assumed 
in the pages of the Spectator, that laymen are very severely 
handicapped in the race for head-masterships; it is indeed 
sometimes assumed that they are almost altogether out of 
the running. In the case of the great public boarding. 
schools this appears to betrue. I refer to Whitaker’s Almanack 
(1893). I find there mention made of 61 great public. 
schools; and, amongst those that have probably a large 
proportion of boarders, enly Bath College, Leamington 
College, Loretto School, Reading, Sedbergh, Tiverton, and 
Westward Ho! are guided by laymen. But if I take the 
great public day-schools, the case is far different. I suppose 
that the flve most important great public day-schools in London 
are St. Paul’s, City of London, Dulwich, University College, 
and King’s College School; all these have laymen as head- 
masters. Also outside London, Mill Hill (Nonconformist), 
Bedford Grammar School, Bristol, Edinburgh Academy, 
Manchester, Nottingham, are all intrusted to laymen. In all, 
out of 61 great public-schools, 43 have clerical, 18 have lay 
head-masters. It must be granted that in the great boarding- 
schools, laymen are at avery serious disadvantage. But in 
the day-schools it seems to be the other way. Next, take the 
Metropolitan grammar-schools. I find 17 lay head-masters, 
against 16 clerical. Then come the provincial colleges and 
grammar-schools. There are 177 lay against 205 clerical 
head-masters. The statistics seem to prove that, except in 
the case of the great public boarding-schools, the layman is 
not in a position so altogether, hopeless. May I add my own 
experience? For eleven years I was assistant-master at a large 
day-school in the Midland Counties. Since I went there, at 
least 10 assistant-masters have obtained head-masterships, 9 
of them laymen, though there have always been well-qualified 
clergy on the staff seeking promotion. Before I obtained 
my present post I was several times a candidate for head- 
masterships. On one occasion I withdrew because I re- 
ceived private information that a clergyman would not 
be appointed. On another occasion I was also privately 
told that 6 candidates had been selected, of whom I was 
one, 3 clergymen, and 3 laymen; but that the feeling 
against a clergyman was so strong that only the 3 laymen 
were asked to meet the governors. On two other occasions, 
when I was a selected candidate, laymen were appointed ; and, 
when I obtained my present post, it was rather in spite of, 
than in consequence of, my being in Orders, and I was obliged 
to bind myself not to take Sunday duty, before the appoint- 
ment was offered me. In the scholastic profession a layman 
may, in many instances, still be at a disadvantage; but I 
think that his grievance is sometimes rather too strongly 
accentuated.—I am, Sir, &c., D. K. 
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THE WORD “PARSON.” 
(To tux Eprror or THE “* Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—“ A good man was ther of religioun, And was a pore 
Persoun of a toun.” Chaucer applied the word with all 
respect to one of the secular beneficed clergy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. P. Dawson. 
School House, Kibworth, Leicester, November 19th. 


[To Taz EpiTor or THE “ Specrator.” J 

Srr,—On the subject of the word “parson,” you may think 
the following extract from “The Table-Talk of John Selden” 
interesting :—“ Though we write‘ parson’ differently, yet it is 
but ‘ person’—that is, the individual person set apart for the 
service of such a church—and it is in Latin ‘persona,’ and 
‘personatus’ is a ‘parsonage;’ indeed, with the canon 
lawyers, ‘personatus’ is any dignity or preferment in the 
Charch.”—I am, Sir, &e., H. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—In a short letter I sent you last week on “ The Word 
*Parson,’” I should be rather grateful if you would correct a 
misprint, caused, I fear, by my bad writing. ‘“ Mark” should 
be “mask” (the primary meaning of the Latin “ persona”). 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Timsbury Rectory, Bath. L. T. RENDELL, 








POETRY. 


a 
TO ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


In that grave shade august 
That round your Eton clings, 
To you the centuries must 
Be visible corporate things, 
And the high Past appear 
Affably real and near, 
For all its grandiose airs, caught from the mien of Kings. 


The new age stands as yet 
Half-built against the sky, 
Open to every threat 
Of storms that clamour by: 
Scaffolding veils the walls, 
And dim dust floats and falls, 
As, moving to and fro, their task the masons ply. 


But changeless and complete, 
Rise unperturbed and vast, 
Above our din and heat, 
The turrets of the Past— 
Mute as that city asleep, 
Lulled with enchantments deep, 
Far in Arabian Dreamland built where all things last. 


Who loves not to explore 
That Palace of Old Time, 
Awed by the spires that soar 
In ghostly dusk sublime, 
And gorgeous-windowed halls, 
And leagues of pictured walls, 
And dungeons that remember many a crimson crime ? 


Yet, in those phantom towers, 
Not thine, not mine to dwell, 
Rapt from the living hours 
By some soft lotus-spell ; 
And if our lute obey 
A mode of yesterday, 
"Tis that we deem ’twill prove to-morrow’s mode as well. 


This neighbouring joy and woe, 
This present sky and sea,— 
These men and things we know, 
Whose touch we would not flee,— 
To us, O friend, shall long 
Yield aiiment of song: 
Life as I see it lived is great enough for me. 


In high relief against 
That reverend silence set, 
Wherein your days are fenced 
From the world’s peevish fret, 


There breaks on old Earth’s earg 
The thunder of new years, 
Rousirg from ancient dreams the Muse’s anchoret, 


Well if the coming time, 
With loud and strident tongue, 
Hush not the sound of rhyme, 
Drown not the song half-sung— 
Ev’n as a dissonant age 
Choked with polemic rage 
The starriest voice that e’er on English ears hath rung, 


And bade her seer awhile 
Pause and put by the bard, 
Till this tormented isle, 
With feuds and factions jarred, 
Some leisure might regain, 
To hear the long-pent strain 
Re-risen from storm and fire, immortal and unmarred, 


WILLIAM Watson, 








BOOKS. 


——@— 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES.* 

Tuts is a subject of which the world will never tire. Other 
fashions pass and die, however fascinating ; all other galleries 
of portrait beauties fade and are forgotten, but to Portia ang 
Beatrice, Rosalind and Viola, the mind recurs for ever, whilg 
the strange fascinations of Lady Macbeth are scarcely less 
than theirs. It is a curious reflection that Shakespeare, 
before all things a practical playwright, who wrote in 
happy days without any purpose whatever, except to have 
his plays produced and acted, should have devised all these 
beautiful creations for boy representatives. It accounts, 
of course, to some extent for his Viola, or Rosalind, or 
Imogen, and one can easily fancy Beatrice under the guise 
of a petulant page. It would not have taken much to 
make Lady Disdain carry a doublet and rapier for Benedick, 
But what of Portia, Ophelia, Desdemona? That such women 
could have been created under such conditions is only one of 
the tributes to Shakespeare’s genius. There is nothing very 
poetical in Dr. Lewes’s book, and nothing very new in what 
he has to say, not perhaps much more than the novelty of the 
twice-told tale. But, while brimful of the true German love 
for Shakespeare, which, to our shame it must be admitted,’ 
breathes of a keener relish and deeper sympathy than our 
own, he does not spoil him or repel us by carping and un- 
necessary criticism, or fall into the German fault of over- 
refining. Mrs. Jamieson and Lady Martin have both written 
on the same subject, women as they are, in something, as it 
seems to us, of a more far-sighted sympathy, and we do not 
fully agree in Dr. Lewes’s estimate of the latter lady as being 
too histrionic. Her idea of Portia’s care for the bafiled 
Shylock after the close of the play is very gracefully in 
keeping with the character as drawn, and we do not believe 
with Dr. Lewes that Portia’s long dallying with the situation 
in the trial-scene, when she knows that she has only to act on 
her instructions and get judgment for Antonio, is due simply 
to a desire to pay her husband’s debt honourably, and 
without the intervention of any legal quibble. According 
to the Doctor, she has no feeling about Shylock whatever, 
except the desire to see him adequately punished. No 
doubt the Jew is an unmitigated villain, and the sympathy 
so much claimed for him, on the sole merits of one line about 
a turquoise which he once gave his wife, is quite of theatrical 
creation. But the question here is not Shylock’s character, 
but Portia’s; and it has always appeared to us that she is 
looking at the Jew as a revelation to her impossible, pleading 
and arguing for and with him, with all her woman’s heart 
and wit, to turn round upon him at last in all the grandeur 
of her indignation, only when she finds him so set upon his 
monstrous bargain as to be utterly inaccessible to all argu- 
ment and to every prayer. Portia is the first favourite in 
Shakespeare’s whole gallery with the present writer, who was 
delighted, on looking into Dr. Lewes’s pages, to find that his 
conclusion is apparently the same. He seems to us thoroughly 
to understand how her father’s strange legacy rose out of the 
clear perception that true love, and that alone, would give the 








* The Women of Shakespeare. By Louis Lewes, Ph.D. Translated from tie 
German by Helen Z mmern. London: Hodder Brothers, 1894. 
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key to his riddle of the caskets; and there is no scene in all 
vd writings more beautiful than Portia’s suspense while 
hanging on Bassanio’s words,—more exquisite than her self- 


ar see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand 
Such as I am”— 

of the “ unlesson’d girl, unschooled, unpractised.” Dr. Lewes 
has gone fully into the question of Shakespeare's way of 
finding and using his materials, and it is most interesting to 
learn how, while the two plots, the trial of the caskets and 
the story of Antonio, are taken from two different tales, the 
figure of Portia is absolutely his own. In his original, she is 
only a kind of sorceress who deals in magic draughts. 

Dr. Lewes, to those who know their Shakespeare, gives 
rather needlessly long accounts of the plots of the plays; but 
for his purpose they were no doubt needful. However, he is so 
delightfally appreciative that that matters little. We cannot 
quite agree with him that the saucy Rosalind is altogether 
free from any taint of forwardness or freedom, while we 
can fully agree that the fourteen-year-old Juliet was a 
dangerously well-informed and forward little minx indeed, 
though purified to the full by the passion of the tragedy. 
And we can delight in his admiration for the gallant and 
royal-hearted Beatrice, and her chivalrous and appropriate 
lover. Never was pair more created one for the other; and 
we heartily dislike the stage traditions which surround their 
wooing with a kind of atmosphere of low-comedy. Shake- 
speare was at his best in dealing with the “fine gentleman” 
of any age or type. Mark Antony—Bassanio—Orl.udo— 
Benedick—Mercutio—Faulconbridge—they all stand out like 
cameos of the same order; and Benedick is as fine as any of 
them. In dealing with Lady Macbeth, Dr. Lewes brings out 
strongly and well the thoroughness of her wifely devotion, and 
the gradual change in the position of the two as the husband’s 
crimes went far beyond her first suggestions. The writer has no 
hesitation in pointing out the weakness of motive which some- 
times underlies the action of Shakespeare’s characters. But 
in doing so he points out what may have escaped many, how 
clearly the poet himself would put their condemnation into 
the mouths of some of the speakers themselves, instancing the 
wonderful and criminal weakness of Lady Anne in Richard III, 
and of the cur, Posthumus, in Cymbeline. In a similar 
position in All’s Well that Ends Well, he says with delightful 
acuteness of the critics who blame Helena for her easy for- 
giveness of Bertram, that it does not matter twopence either 
what the critics say or think of Bertram, or what people 
ought to have thought. The question is, whether Helena 
would have thought it, and it was her affair. This is a 
danger, as it seems to us, into which critics are very apt to 
fail. We are too fond of criticising conduct, when it is 
another character’s judgment of it which is really in question, 
Still, from this point of view, Imogen was the true judge of 

Posthumus; and in the Doctor’s judgment of that very un- 
satisfactory ancient Briton, as entirely without the excuses 
of Leontes, to say nothing of Othello, we are obliged cordially 
toconcur. Imogen was too good for him altogether ; and there 
is no greater anomaly in Shakespeare than the solitary beauty 
of that winsome heroine in the rambling and chaotic play. 
“A strangely broken-backed work,” we once heard that keen and 
humorous critic, Matthew Arnold, describe it. It may be worth 
noting, however, that whatever Shakespeare may have thought 
of his later Englishmen, his early Britons were very spas- 
modic indeed. Not only in Cymbeline but in King Lear the 
characters behave sometimes in a decidedly jerky way, if we 
may venture upon such an expression, while even in Macbeth 
traces of the same fashions may be found. Whatever the 
secret reason of the phenomenon, it seems to us that it was 
always in Italy that Shakespeare became most intensely 
human, ancient and modern both. Both the Portias are 
perfect, mere sketch as Butler’s Portia is; and the Doctor 
cunningly pointed out the close analogy between that 
Portia’s scene with her husband, and Lady Percy’s with hers. 
As for Cleopatra, with her Roman surroundings, her own 
Portrait is drawn for her in the well-known lines of the play 
more forcibly than any critic can draw it. Of course, we have 
no space in this article but to skim over some of the salient 
points. Buta great deal of value is to be attached to Dr. 
Lewes’s view, made in connection with Shakespeare’s wonder- 
ful anachronisms and impossibilities in The Winter's Tale, 
about the rock at Delphi, and Giulio Romano, and the voyage 
to Bohemia, that the poet knew perfectly well what he 





was doing, and that it was only in plays purely of the 
imagination that he took liberties of the kind, patent to 
his audience as to himself. He could be severely correct, up 
to the knowledge of the time, in his Roman tragedies, and in 
his historical plays his imagination was well under control. 
One of the misfortunes of Shakespeare’s heroines, in our 
minds, is that our stage ideas of them (and it was, above 
all, for the stage that they were designed) are of necessity 
connected with older women than the poet meant to repre- 
sent. We have never seen Portia as a young and ardent girl, 
except once in the provinces, and then she was hardly enough 
of the great heiress. But we do remember a German Beatrice, 
many years ago, in the old Dresden theatre, who left an 
ineffaceable impression of youth and fire and charm, playing 
the first scene with a whip and a riding-habit, which suited 
the character to a nicety. Her name, we think, was Ulrich, 
and her Benedick was Dawisen, a wonderful Shakespearian 
actor. Then, too, we made acquaintance with the curious 
exactness and force of the German stage-translations, which 
are sometimes Shakespeare syllable for syllable :— 
“ Runs not this speech like iron thro’ thy blood ?” 
“ Rinnt nicht dies’ Sprach wie Eisen durch dein Blut ? ” 

Dr. Lewes, like his countrymen since Goethe and Wilhelm 
Meister, has a right to speak of Shakespeare, and we have 
only to thank him for the way in which he does it. He has 
sometimes a little of the German quaint simplicity, as when 
he tells us that he feels sure that every actor who plays 
Othello ought to start at the line, “She has deceived her 
father, marrying thee.’ Honestly, we cannot remember an 
Othello who did not. But it is as a student of the poet and 
philosopher, rather than of the playwright, that the Doctor 
writes, and we welcome his book none the less readily that it 
isnot to Shakespeare that he has confined his English reading 
of the time. Of Marlowe’s Faust he has much that is interest- 
ing tosay. Nothing more fitting to conclude with than his 
gracious conclusion :—* The poet’s magic wand has laid open 
the depths of woman’s nature, wherein, besides lovely and 
exquisite emotions, terrible passions play their dangerous and 
fatal part. We take leave of the poet with thankfulness and 
wonder. We turn back to him continually with constant new 
delight.” 





A PENINSULAR DIARY.* 


THE Peninsular War is one of those events in which the gaps 
left by the Muse of History require to be filled in witha 
certain amount of plain, human detail. We get in Napier’s 
monumental work a splendid and glowing picture of the 
heroic side of the fighting, of the lines of “ unconquered 
British infantry” breasting the hill, of the foresight and 
ability of the Generals, and of the hardihood and courage 
of the common soldier fighting in the cold shade of the 
British aristocracy, and uncheered by the dazzling prospects 
of advancement ever present to the French private. Of the 
way the men and officers lived, and of the rough-and-tumble 
of the campaign, we hear little or nothing. Yet what could 
be more interesting per se than to be able to form a picture of 
the lives of the forty or fifty thousand Englishmen who for 
three or four years passed their time in Spain and Portugal ? 
Though we do not obtain a complete picture of the human 
side of the Peninsular War from the work before us, it 
contains a great deal of most valuable material for its 
construction. Lieutenant-Colonel Tomkinson’s Diary is 
not a great military book, but, if properly read and 
understood, it will be at once admitted to be a very valuable 
contribution to the wider history of the campaigns in Spain 
and Portugal. To begin with, the book is a perfectly 
sincere and straightforward one. The writer seems to have 
been one of those men, not uncommon in England and 
America, who have a love of putting down their thoughts and 
observations on paper, and yet have not, in the strict sense, 
the literary gift. The result is a series of verbal photographs 
not always well selected, or in focus, or artistically developed 
or printed, but still photographs, and not fancy designs. Of 
course, the best thing of all is to havea literary artist,—a man 
who not only knows what is worth observing, but how to give 
his observations expression in a way that will create a charac- 
teristic impression in the reader. If, however, we cannot 
have the true literary artist, we would far rather have the con- 





Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Peninsular and Waterloo Campaigns, 





* The 
1809-16. By the tate Lieatenant-Colonel William Tomkinson Edited by his son, 
James Tomkinson. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Oo, 1804. 
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scientious photographer than the second-rate delineator, 
who spoils all he touches, and infuses a sense of unreality and 
pinchbeck romance, even into descriptions of events which he 
saw with his own eyes. 


Lieutenant Tomkinson (etat eighteen), had no sooner got to 
the front with his regiment of Light Dragoons, than he was 
under fire, and badly wounded. His account of this and of 
how his horse galloped about with him on its back, both arms 
hanging useless, owing to bullet-shots, is very striking. He 
was finally knocked off his horse bya bough. The next thing 
he remembered, was being supported across the field by a 
French soldier, and laid on his back in the shadow of a wall. 
Next, some German troops—i.e., German troops in English 
pay—came up and plundered him, but these were finally 
driven away by a private of his own regiment, who in truly 
British fashion consoled the wounded man by telling him 
that he was “certainly killed,” and that it was a sad thing 
to order men on such a duty. Getting wounds healed was 
a difficult business in the earlier part of the war, for there 
was a great deficiency of dressings,—‘“no ship having 
arrived with medical supplies.” At last, however, Lieutenant 
Tomkinson got moved into the comfortable house of a 
Portuguese Viscount at Oporto, and soon improved. He 
spent his period of convalescence in the company of two or 
three privates also invalided, and it is pleasant to note the 
feeling of comradeship developed between the young men. 
Here is the account of the life led by the sick men, evidently 
contained originally in rough jottings which were afterwards 
* lifted” into the Diary :— 

“Excellent attendance of Jones, a dragoon of the 16th, in 

Swetenham’s troop, who was left sick at Oporto and came to wait 
uponme. My servant Robinson still very unwell from rheumatism, 
and scarcely able to walk. Robinson and I playing at all-fours. 
Jones holding my cards, and we two playing Robinson. The 
friend I made of Jones, he telling me all the tricks dragoons 
practised. Jones’ attempts to amuse aout the day. The 
songs he sang to me, and my learning one dr two from hearing 
them so often. We all three lived the same. The Viscount went 
to Lisbon, but left three cooks in the house. Each meal was sent 
up with ample wine for dinner. One large bottle nearly holding 
two quart bottles. I drank what little I wanted (which was very 
little), and they finished the remainder in the room next to mine, 
eating the dinner, which was excellent and enough for three. 
They scarcely ever left me, and the time Jones employed to fetch 
things from the hospital, etc., was very short. No two men could 
behave better.” 
Need it be said that one of the amusements was shooting at 
cats with a pistol, because of the “dreadful noise which 
prevented sleep”? Did young Englishmen under eighteen 
ever congregate together without attempting to shoot cats P 
After a fragmentary account of the Battle of Salamanca, 
Lieutenant Tomkinson gives a curious collection of what he 
calls “circumstances” or odd things connected with the 
battle. He mentions among other things, that after the 
battle, a division was so tired when ordered to halt for the 
night, that they could not possibly have marched much further. 
“ Yet they sat up all through the night talking over the action, 
each recalling to his comrade events that happened.” Here 
are some more episodes that are worth quoting. The first 
one would have pleased Sterne. One cannot, however, help 
being glad that it happened too late to be touched by his 
greasy, if inspired, finger. 

“Mrs. Dalbiac, wife to Colonel Dalbiac of the 4th Dragoons, 
was close to the field of action—perhaps two miles from it. At 
nightfall she was anxious to ascertain the fate of her husband 
and set out to seek him. She was accompanied by a dragoon of 
the 4th, and had the ill-luck to lose him. She wandered some 
time alone on the hill where the action had taken place, amongst 
the killed and wounded. I cannot conceive a more unpleasant 
situation for a woman to be in, particularly at night. She always 
sleeps in her colonel’s tent when the regiment is in bivouac. In 
1811, she lay out a couple of nights on the Guadiana, in incessant 
rain, with nothing but a blanket to cover her. T'wo thousand 
Spaniards were placed, before the action, in the castle of Alba de 
Tormes, and ordered out by Don Carlos de Espafa, without the 
knowledge of Lord Wellington. His lordship acted as if the place 
was occupied, and therefore directed the 1st and Light Divisions 
on Huerta, where he supposed the enemy could only cross ; the 
castle at Alba de Tormes commanding the bridge. Before the 
action Don Carlos asked if he should not take his troops out of 
Alba—after he had done it—hoping for an order. Lord Welling- 
ton said, ‘ certainly not ;’ and the Don was afraid to tell what he 
had done. Lord W. acted of course as if it was in our possession. 
There was, [ think, something singular in Lord Wellington 
ordering the Ist and Light Division to attack early in the 
day (about 12), and counter-ordering them after they had 
moved. Marshal Beresford, no doubt, was the cause of the 
alteration from what he urged. Yet, at the same time, Lord 





ar Tiass 

W. is so little influenced, or, indeed, allows any person 
say a word, that his attending to the marshal wag conside - 
singular. From all I could collect and observe the peer pmasy 
little nervous. It was the first time he had ever attacked ph 
possibly his orders from England might be to avoid an action if 
not prudent. When he determined on the attack it was wel] 
done, and in the most decided manner. There was Possibly som, 
little trouble in arriving at that decision.” _— 


In addition to the Peninsular Diary, there is a very interest. 
ing account of the Waterloo Campaign, in which Lieutenant, 
or as he then was Captain, Tomkinson took part. Waterloo 
has been too often and too minutely described already to make 
it possible for any new facts of importance to emerge; but 
the present Diary throws its share of extra light on the fielg, 
Captain Tomkinson notes the surprise of the Belgians when 
they found that it was not the system of the British Army to 
live at free quarters. When he took up quarters in a chitean 
near Bruges, he modestly went into the town and got his dinner 
at an auberge with his brother-officers. One of the most 
curious of the incidents of the battle here recounted has to do 
with Sir William Ponsonby, who was left wounded on the 
field for some hours :— 

“ He recovered, and told a very discreditable tale of the conduct 
of a French Lancer when he lay on the ground. The fellow came 
up and said, ‘ You are not yet dead, villain?’ and ran the lance 
into his body. An infantry soldier then rested his musket on 
him, firing from behind him, lying down. After a short time 
he went away, put a knapsack under his head, saying the day was 
ours.” 

We cannot better end our review of this interesting and 
sound book than by quoting Colonel Tomkinson’s account of 
the charge of the Old Guard, of which he was a witness, It 
is not a specially vivid or picturesque account, but it gives 
with admirable force the moral situation which the French 
reckoned would be produced by hurling their great column 


at our centre :— 

“This was their last desperate effort, in which the Old Guard 
of Napoleon was employed. This is the system they have gone 
upon with every other nation, and have succeeded. They move 
an overawing column or two to one point. It comes up with the 
greatest regularity, and on arriving at close quarters with their 
opponents, they carry so steady and determined an appearance 
that those hitherto opposed to them have generally abandoned 
their positions without being beaten out of them. The nearer 
this column gets to the enemy the greater will be its loss from 
grape and a fire of musketry concentred on it; and if the troops 
holding the position are inclined to use the bayonet, they have 
the advantage in being able to move quickly against it, whilst 
the column must receive the charge from not being able to move 
at such a quick pace as troops acting in line. At Waterloo they 
came nearly to the top of the hill, and there halted. They never 
attempted to deploy into line, and seemed to consider their very 
appearance, and holding the position they occupied, must cause 
our retreat. On our infantry charging (52nd and 95th) they set 
off down the hill, and on our brigade getting to the point from 
which we overlooked them, they were seen running away on every 
side in the greatest haste and confusion. Not knowing when we 
moved to the front which had succeeded, it was a sight I shall 
never forget. On our moving to this front we were ignorant of 
our success, and not knowing whether we were going to charge a 
successful column of the enemy or pursue a beaten one, the extent 
of our success was the greater surprise and delight to us.” 





THE FALL OF ATHENS.* 
WE should like to know whether the young or the old read Mr. 
Church’s various skilful and interesting classical stories with 
the greater avidity. They are stories in a very secondary 
sense; for though there is a thread of personal narrative 
running through them on which the classical reminiscences 
are skilfully hung, that thread is too slight to be of any very 
deep interest. For instance, in this volume the author makes 
his hero state at p. 292:—“I left the city [Athens], or 
rather was carried away from it, after the murder of the 
generals, and did not set foot in it till the other day,” the 
fact being that he had returned to it again during its siege 
by Lysander, had shared the famine which reduced Athens 
to capitulation, and had actually made his offer to the 
heroine, and been refused by her, before joining Xenophon on 
the expedition against Persia which ended in the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand. For a hero to forget entirely the crisis 
of his own love-affair at a moment when he was eager 
to renew it, shows no very passionate interest in the emotions 
of his own heart; and we rather suspect that the story had 
once ended before the narrative of Kenophon’s retreat from 
Persia, and had been lengthened subsequently by the intro- 





* The Fall of Athens: a Story of the Peloponnesian War. By the Rev.A.J- 
Church, ad formerly Professor of Latin in University College, London. 
With 16 Illustrations. London: Seeley and Co. 
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iammurenie 
duction of that lively and brilliant episode. However this 
may be, it is clear that the hero’s sentimental life was not 
Mr. Church’s first concern, since he could manage to ignore 
altogether the crisis of the love-affair, and speak as if his 
hero’s return to the city during the siege, and his short dream 
of love at Marathon, had never taken place. 


Indeed, the real interest of the book,—and a very great in- 
terest it is,—is the graphic revival of the great story of the 
last days of the supremacy of Athens, and of the spasmodic 
struggles of the democracy to regain it. How keen the 
interest of that struggle is, even Shelley, who was not apt 
to identify himself much with real events of any kind, has 
recognised in the fine concluding chorus of “ Hellas” :— 

“ Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew, 
Another Athens shall arise 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

The splendour of its prime; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take, or Heaven can give.” 


That is the kind of feeling concerning Athens to which Mr. 
Church’s story appeals. And we venture to say that this bright 
rehearsal of the last naval victory of Athens over Sparta, 
of the waste of it through the quarrels of the naval com- 
manders.and the capricious impulses of the Athenian people, 
of the fatal disaster of A%gos Potami, and the vain attempt 
of Alcibiades to play off one Persian satrap against another, 
of his murder, and the blockade of Athens by Lysander, with 
all the calamities which preceded and followed its surrender, 
of the evil dream of the ascendency of the Thirty Tyrants, and 
the counter-revolution which terminated their rule, of the 
various tergiversations of Theramenes, of the trial and death of 
Socrates, and of the retreat of the Ten Thousand, will be read at 
least as eagerly by the older men to whom it recalls their first 
experience of the fascinations of history, as it will by the 
young to whom it gives their earliest taste of one of the most 
dramatic episodes in the history of the world. Mr. Church 
himself certainly took a great deal more interest in his 
historical study, than he did in the rather pallid love-story on 
which the history is strung. 


What is it which makes the short story of the rise and fall 
of Athens so singularly fascinating to all who read it for the 
first time P It is, we think, in great measure the singularly 
mobile and individual character of the great city, whose 
ambitions, hopes, fears, generosities, revenges, and even 
caprices, are so like the emotions and passions of a lively, eager, 
changeable, and quick-witted boy, who catches in a moment 
the significance of an event, and is excited either to a sudden 
impulse of generous sympathy or of angry resentment, 
according to the mood of the adviser who has the most skill 
in eliciting that boy’s characteristic bias, Mr. Church opens 
his story very skilfully with an incident which shows the 
Athenian character at its best, but was very near showing it 
at its worst. A number of prisoners had been taken in a 
ship of Thurii, one of the Italian colonies of Athens which had 
revolted against her, and it had been proposed to the Assembly 
by che Senate that all the prisoners guilty of this revolt should 
be put to death. The proposal was not ill-received, but one of 
the flatterers of the Athenian mok hoped to gain their favour 
by improving on this severe punishment, and proposing that 
they should be beaten to death with clubs, as would become a 
matricide,—for the revolt of a colony was regarded as an 
attempt on the life of a mother :— 


“A proposal so savage produced something like a shock over 
the angry Assembly. Still it did not fail to meet with a seconder ; 
nor, for some minutes, did anyone rise to oppose. The presiding 
officer was indeed about to put the question when a citizen rose 
from one of the back benches, and catching the president’s eye, 
intimated his wish to address the Assembly. Proceeding to the 
tribunal, from which all speeches were delivered, he began with 
that diffidence of manner which was one of the truest passports 
to the favour of an Athenian audience. As a matter of fact, the 
man was a practised speaker, but he feigned a hesitation and 
timidity which did not belong to him, After some preliminary 
observations, intended to express the apprehension with which 
he ventured to offer his opinion, he went on :—‘ I do not venture 
to interpose for a moment, men of Athens, between your just 
anger and the guilty men who deserve to feel its weight. Yet, I 
would say to you, do not condemn even these men unheard. 
There may be some who may be able to advance, not a justifica- 
tion indeed, but an excuse; you may find at least differences of 
guilt; you may find means for exercising the compassion for 
which, even when it has been most deeply injured, the city of 
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Athens is famous. I move that the prisoners be brought before 
the Assembly.’ The officers in charge of the men had contem- 
plated the possibility of this proposal being made, and had their 
prisoners at hand; they filed in in a long procession, guarded on 
each side by archers. When half of them had taken their places 
in the prisoners’ dock, if it may be so called, there was a pause of 
two or three minutes. The next prisoner entered alone, accom- 
panied, however, by two archers—a precaution which seemed te 
be a testimony at once to his value and to his strength. As he 
stood erect in the full sight of the Assembly, an irrepressible 
murmur of delighted surprise ran along the benches. The pas- 
sionate admiration for manly beauty which existed in the heart 
of every Greek would have been sufficient of itself to account for 
the sensation. A more magnificent form had never been seen 
in Athens. Nearly 7 ft. in height, he was so marvellously well 
proportioned that his stature did not strike the spectator as unusual 
till some opportunity of contrasting it with some familiar object 
near him occurred. His noble features, closely resembling the 
face of the Phidian Zeus, and set off by a fair complexion and the 
light chestnut hair which fell in long curls over his shoulders, 
added to the favourable impression. But this favour rose into 
enthusiasm when it became known who this magnificent stranger 
really was. ‘ Dorieus of Rhodes, ‘ Dorieus of Rhodes, ran from 
mouth to mouth. Not a few had seen him, either in the early 
days at Thurii, when the colony was still faithful to Athens, or 
at one or other of the Greek Games. All knew his name, for he 
was beyond all comparison the most famous athlete of his time. 
Three times had he been victorious in the severest of the Olympian 
contests,—the pancratium (a combination of wrestling and box- 
ing). One such victory entitled a man to the honour of a statue 
in his native city; but to win it so often was an almost un- 
paralleled distinction. It was only in the very prime of his youth 
and strength that a man was equal to the tremendous exertion ; 
that this youth and strength should remain so long at their cul- 
minating point was almost a miracle.* Nor had Olympia been the 
only scene of his victories. He had won seven prizes at the 
Nemean and eight at the Isthmian Games, All his life long he 
had been the consistent enemy of Athens; he had even inflicted 
upon her more than one humiliating defeat. There was actually 
recorded against him in the archives of the city a sentence of 
death. But all was forgotten under the magnetism of so splendid 
a personality. The whole assembly rose to their feet with a shout 
of ‘Hail, Dorieus, son of Hercules, thrice victor at Olympia!’ 
Eumedes hastened to withdraw his motion, which he now heartily 
repented of having made, and a vote .was passed by acclamation 
that Dorieus, son of Diagoras, should be the guest of the Athenian 
people so long as he should choose to favour them with his 
company, and, when he might wish to depart, should be free to 
go without the payment of ransom, one of the two State ships 
being put at his disposal to convey him toany place that he might 
select. The favour shown to the great athlete was extended in a 
fit of generosity to his companions, so far, at least, that their 
lives were spared and their ransom set at a moderate sum.” 


That is just the kind of incident to enlist a boy’s sympathy 
for the people of whom it was characteristic ; and the chequered 
history of Athens is full of surprises of this kind, in which 
now the better and now the worse emotions of a quick-witted 
people got the upper hand. No doubt such a story has in it 
all the exciting interest and vivacity of a vivid biography 
rather than of a reflex of mixed political motives of a more or 
less complex and intricate kind. And that is just what Mr. 
Church’s narrative makes of the tragedy of the Athenian 
State. You see the passion, the hope, the fear, the panic, the 
despair, less of a State, then of an individual heart, yet of an 
individual heart magnified by a multiplier which indefinitely 
heightens its scale and the intensity of its fears and hopes. 
The particular incident in the passage just quoted, which, as Mr. 
Church admits, hardly fits in chronologically with the great 
historical collapse which followed, is however very happily 
chosen to engage the sympathies of the reader for the too 
often selfish and cruel Assembly that was so soon to meet 
the crisis of its fate. The whole story of that crisis is full of 
interest, and is very well and brightly told; nor do we greatly 
resent even the forgetfulness of the hero, Callias, who manages to 
ignore altogether the visit to Athens, during the course of which 
he had found the lady too proud to accept an offer from one 
who was, she thought, her superior in race, and therefore likely 
to be dragged down by his union with her. Callias appears, 
like Gibbon, to have sighed as a lover, and obeyed as a son 
(of Athens), but fortunately in the end his exile from Athens 
furnishes Hermione with an excuse for accepting him. The 
love-story is not a very exciting one, but the rehearsal of the 
great naval and political catastrophe of the most brilliant of 
Greek cities is full of a kind of interest which is perfectly 
unique, and which no one could enter into with more vivacity 
and sympathy than Mr. Church. 





* “The Olympic Games were celebrated every fourth year; hence there must 
have been eight years between the first and the third of Dorieus’s victories. If 
he was five-and-twenty on the first occasion, he must have been thirty-three on 
the third, and thirty-three was almost old age for a boxer.” 
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THE PREHISTORIC AND EARLY STORY OF 
HELLAS.* 


Mr. Hom, though evidently a follower of the late Mr. 
Grote, has but rarely imitated that eminent scholar in 
his adoption of the true classical orthography of proper 
names, and yet we think it quite time that the country 
whose annals he has ably and laboriously investigated should 
recover its time-honoured appellation of Hellas, as is the 
wish of its people. The Romans, as is well known, with 
many good qualities, were by no means an amiable people, 
and excessively arrogent; hence they affected to forget 
or mispronounce the names of such persons and places 
as they termed barbarous—a habit prevalent at present 
among the various branches of the Anglo-Saxon race—and 
very frequently designated an entire nation by the name of 
some petty frontier tribe which they happened to have first 
encountered. When therefore they first crossed the Adriatic, 
and found on its shores an Illyrian or Epirotic—certainly only 
a semi-Hellenic—tribe called the T'peixo:, they very naturally, 
but also very wrongly, extended the appellation to the entire 
people of Hellas, and even to her colonies, as in the case of 
Magna Grecia. We have some suspicion that these T'paixos 
may have been a Teutonic tribe who took their name from 
the grey colour of the mountains they occupied, for which 
idea we find a parallel in the Grisons or Grau-Bunden in the 
Helvetic Republic. Indeed, we have sometimes been tempted 
to fancy that there must have been a Teutonic element in 
the population of two important Hellenic States, Thessalia 
and Sparta, for not only was the former governed by a 
hereditary aristocracy, and the latter by a constitutional 
monarchy, but there are many other points of resemblance 
which it would require a volume to work out, yet well de- 
serving the attention of the philosophic historian. For 
exampie, in Sparta alone of all the Hellenic States was a 
matron addressed as dio701ve, which corresponds closely with 
the Latin Caia, or rather Gaia=mistress or owner of landed 
property, somewhat also with our Lady=dispenser of bread, 
and reminds us of the words of the Roman historian, “ Ger- 
mani faminas tanquam Deas venerantur.” When, over half 
a century ago, Jikel advanced the opinion that Teutonic 
elements were to be traced in the Roman language and people, 
some of our erudite periodicals laughed him to scorn; but 
his theory is now accepted by scholars of no mean reputation, 
and the same may prove to be the case with the Hellenic 
language,—at least, as regards the Doric dialect. Such an 
inquiry however would require a protracted and cautious 
investigation. 

The name Hellas first appears in the Homeric Catalogue 
as that of a small district of southern Thessalia, ruled by 
Achilles, and remarkable for the beauty of its women. It is 
not easy, however, to decide from the language of the poet 
whether he considered the Hellenes a distinct tribe from the 
Myrmidones and Achivi, with whom he connects them, or 
looked on all three terms as synonymous; and it should be 
borne in mind that some scholars of repute have held the 
Catalogue not genuinely Homeric. We know not on what 
grounds they advance this view, but it is assuredly a docu- 
ment of great antiquity. As the aspirate was very often 
replaced by the sibilant, we find not only the territory of 
Hellopia but the sacerdotal tribe called Selli, now represented 
by the Suliotes, who have shown in this present century just 
claims to be deemed kinsmen of Leonidas and Miltiades. The 
term Hellas was soon extended to the entire country north of 
the Corinthian Gulf; subsequently it included the Pelopon- 
nesus, and eventually was extended to all those lands where 
the Hellenic race, language, and religion could be found, 
and how extensive this tract was Mr. Holm has carefully 
and not too diffusely pointed out. His chapters on Hellenic 
colonies furnish us with all the facts of any value that have 
as yet been ascertained, and are well worthy of the heedful 
study, not only of professional scholars and teachers, but of 
all who take an unprejudiced interest in emigration schemes 
and the expansion of nationalities. It is a fact, highly 
creditable to the moral tone of the Hellenes, that though 
almost all their colonising enterprises were prompted by 
political discontent, and were too often preceded by bitter 
scenes of civil strife, yet the Colony invariably preserved the 
most friendly—we might even say subservient—relations to 





* History of Greece, Vol. L. By Adolph Holm. London: Macmillan and Oo. 








the parent State, so that we can call to mind but one war 
between two such communities, and that caused, as our 
author has carefully noticed, by very exceptional circumstances 

We remember no instance of a Hellenic Colony receiving, 
with what is nowadays ignorantly called an “ ovation,” fugitive 
traitors from the parent State, or collecting funds to provide 
the sinews of rebellion. On the contrary, if a Colony wished 
to found a new settlement, it was deemed a religious duty to 
seek a leader for the expedition from their old home, which 
was also expected to supply a General to its offspring in times 
of dangerous war, or a statesman to adjust serious politica] 
controversies ; and these courteous observances were not found 
to impair in the least the spirit of independence or the right 
of local self-government. Would that this feeling existed at 
present among civilised nations! but we fear it must be 
admitted that the international politeness of Christian States 
falls in this respect far short of Hellenic morality. 


Mr. Mitford was perhaps nearly right in his remark that, 
owing to the system of coasting by day and landing at night, 
the Hellenic race had produced excellent boatmen but no bold 
or skilful sailors; and certainly we search their annals in vain 
for a Nelson, a Columbus, or a Vasco de Gama. Still, their 
mariners, who, like the English shipmen of Chaucer’s day, 
were somewhat piratical, pushed their explorations to a 
creditable extent, having founded settlements as far as Azoph 
to the north, Ampurias and Rosas (perhaps we may add 
Saguntum) to the west, the short-lived kingdom of Cyrene 
to the south, and studded the whole coast of Asia Minor 
with cities, fortresses, and factories. Mr. Holm will, we 
doubt not, concur with us in consigning Ulyssippo or 
Lisbon, and Asciburgium or Asperg near Hamburg, both 
of which were said to have been built by Odysseus, ‘to 
the limbo of unhistoric legend. Syracuse, as renowned as 
the unyielding bulwark of Western Hellas against the 
grasping Carthaginian, as infamous for its tyrannic execu. 
tions and democratic massacres; Massilia, famous for her 
fidelity to Rome when Hannibal was at her gates, and for her 
unsuccessful resistance to the Medieval despots of Northern 
France ; Pisa, one of the great slave-dealing marts of antiquity, 
and “damned to everlasting fame” by Dante as the “ vitu- 
perio delle genti della bella Italia; ” and very probably Genoa, 
for a considerable time the dreaded rival of Venice, are all 
the products of Hellenic enterprise guided by Hellenic intel. 
lect ; and by his ample and lucid account of their origin, Mr. 
Holm has done good service to philosophic history. 


As the volume before us comes no further down than the 
expulsion of the Peisistratide in B.C. 510, the author has been 
constrained to devote much attention to the investigation of 
the heroic legends handed down by tradition and reduced to 
form by the Cyclic and Hesiodic Rhapsodists. In this task 
he has shown himself nearly as sceptical as Mr. Grote, but 
with more brevity and moderation and much less dogmatism. 
But even at the risk of being deemed historical heretics, 
we must dissent from, or at least qualify, the principle 
first laid down, we believe, by the late Sir G. C. Lewis, and 
since adopted by most “advanced thinkers,” that no state 
ment of a matter of fact can be accepted as historical unless 
on contemporary evidence,—a mode of reasoning which seems 
to come perilously near abolishing history altogether, there 
being nothing to prevent contemporary evidence from being 
totally false, or at least prejudiced and inaccurate. Indeed, 
we have known men of considerable abilities and attainments 
who were altogether opposed to the study of history on the 
ground that contemporary witnesses not only vary, but often 
contradict each other in their narratives, and this, too, not 
merely in trivial details, but regarding circumstances of para- 
mount importance. For example, we have known several 
contemporary witnesses of the conflict of Waterloo, but 
would such persons have agreed as to whether our army was 
écrasé or not; whether, if a victory, it was not a Prussian 
victory; and whether our commander was or was not informed 
of all Napoleon’s plans by Citizen Fouché, through the aid of 
a lady who concealed the important documents in her back- 
hair? If, then, as “advanced thinkers” we are bound te 
disbelieve all statements of facts unless supported by con- 
temporary evidence, and if experience shows that such 
evidence is frequently untrue and very often exaggerated, 
what becomes of that philosophy which teaches—or rather 
attempts in vain to teach—by well-authenticated examples f 
Nor can we admit that a statement of a fact, in itself not very 
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improbable, is to be rejected because @ parasitical growth of 
wild legends has gathered around it; on the contrary, we 
believe that the more important and generally credited an 
alleged event is, the more prone will an imaginative people be 
to exert their inventive powers in the direction of harmless 
ornamentation. We are quite willing to abandon to the 
tender mercies of the sceptical school Minotaurs, winged 
horses, and snaked-hair nymwphs,— 

“ Gorgons and Harpies and Chimeras dire,” 


but must retain our belief in the main facts of the Argonantic 
Expedition, the Trojan War, and the two attacks on Thebes 
by an allied host of Peloponnesians. We see nothing in a 
Hellenic effort to win Colchian gold more improbable than 
in Raleigh’s belief in El Dorado or in Spanish explorations 
in quest of the Fountain of Youth in the Ever-Glades of 
Florida. We cannot accept our author’s opinion that Troy 
was too distant from Hellas to admit of an expedition; for 
if the Pelopide came to Argos from Asia Minor, what 
could prevent their descendants from returning thither ? 
And if Thebes was a Pheenician colony, or as Mr. Holm, 
and we think rightly, suggests, Canaanitish—and the 
Homeric Kadueiwves is nearly identical with the Scriptural 
Kadmonites—what is more probable than that the other 
States of Hellas should have confederated against it, especially 
as we may infer from what is known of these Orientals that 
they could not have been very desirable immigrants? Indeed, 
the mythical crimes and horrors of the Labdacid dynasty may 
have had a groundwork of fact, and certainly savour much of 
Asiatic brutality. We give up the Trojan Horse and the 
metamorphosis of Hecabe, as we give up Gomara’s tale, how 
Satan advised the Mexican Emperor to reject the proposals of 
Cortez; but we believe that Troy was taken by a Hellenic 
force, as we believe in the death-struggle of the Aztec race. 
We do not give credence to all the labours of Herakles, but 
we think it probable, in the highest degree, that the Hellenic 
race produced brave and athletic youths who acquired renown, 
and benefited their country by extirpating beasts of prey; 
for it is well known that an English official who slays a man- 
eating tiger is venerated almost as a deity by the Hindoos 
of the locality, at least until they see a chance of another 
Cawnpore. 

So much has been written on the Homeric question that we 
may be pardoned for declining to enter on it here. We content 
ourselves with saying that we would as soon believe in one 
Milton of “ Paradise Lost,” a second of the “ Comus,” and a 
third of “Il Penseroso,” or that William Shakespeare was 
Francis Bacon, as that two bards were required to compose 
the Homeric Rhapsodies, and we are glad to find that Mr. 
Holm holds the same opinion, though with the caution and 
modesty which generally accompany extensive learning and 
sound judgment. We regret that Mr. Holm has not given 
us a chapter or two on the origin and development of slavery 
in liberty-loving Hellas, as also of helotism in Sparta; but 
these questions he has probably reserved for his next volume. 

Our author has shown himself as candid and impartial 
as Hallam in his account of the species of government 
adcpted in all the Hellenic States in the Homeric times, 
and equally so in his comparison and explanation of the 
Spartan and Athenian Constitutions. The former he con- 
siders a nearly perfect model of constitutional monarchy, its 
main object being to secure the stability of institutions 
approved by experience and sanctioned by religion, and 
thus to discountenance popular disquietude; while the latter, 
through aiming at theoretic perfection, furnishes the most 
striking example of experimental legislation to be found in 
history until a comparatively recent period. But what will 
some of our enlightened statesmen think of this law of 
Lycurgus, as modified by Theopompus :—“ The people 
shall have the power of deciding questions, but if the 
people come to a wrong decision, the Senate and Kings 
shall avert it”? Are we not now told that the people 
can never err, and that neither Senates nor Kings have 
either legal or moral power to reverse or even modify 
the resolutions of the omnipotent and infallible Many; 
and should they venture on such a daring and presumptuous 
step, are they not threatened with political, and perhaps 
eventually physical extirpation ? 

Mr. Holm has very judiciously and usefully attached to the 
end of each chapter a full list of the authors who have treated 


quently added very sensible criticisms. Though we find in 
these notes the names of some English writers, yet their 
number is small compared with those of Germany or even 
France; perhaps the disesteem in which classical learning and 
teaching are held at present, in what we may call, though not 
seriously, good society, has proved a deterrent from composi- 
tions of this kind. This book will, we strongly suspect, 
supersede some of the earlier histories of Hellas, partly from. 
its conciseness, but in a much greater degree from its sound 
scholarship and conscientious impartiality ; and while recom- 
mending it to the reading public, and in particular to such 
University students as may be ambitious of academic dis- 
tinctions, we look forward with sanguine anticipation to the 
appearance of the succeeding volumes. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


THosE who remember Orthodox, that remarkable story of 
Jewish life in Transylvania (and it was a book difficult to 
forget), will not regard Lot 13 as an example of Miss Gerard’s 
strongest work. Indeed, we have an impression that it bas 
been written mainly because its author, knowing something 
of the conditions of life in the sugar-bearing islands of the 
West Indies, chose one of them as the scene of a novel, and 
then cast about for a narrative-plan which would enable her 
in a natural and interesting way to avail herself of her 
knowledge. Of course we have no private information on 
this point, and our hypothesis may be altogether wide of the 
mark, but it is certainly suggested by the story; and an 
assumption of its correctness may be followed by the remark 
that Lot 13 is much more successful than are the majority 
of novels produced after this method. The story as 2 
whole, and the various situations of which it is com- 
posed, have an intrinsic interest of their own, apart from 
the locality which provides them with a background; and 
yet they are so cleverly and artistically planned, that the 
special background—or at any rate one that is very similar 
—is absolutely essential not merely to unity, but to 
vraisemblance. Simply to say this is to give the book 
high praise; and when we add that the portraiture, if not 
specially striking, is (with two trifling exceptions) skilful and 
lifelike, and that the mere writing is of the kind which Miss 
Gerard had led us to expect from her, it will be seen that in 
our opinion her latest book is one of considerable excellence. 
Lot 13 is the name of a small sugar plantation which forms 
part of the estate of Simon Berrington, deceased, and is by 
him bequeathed to a kinsman with whom he has been for 
years on the worst of terms. Captain Berrington, who is 
naturally surprised at his good luck, soon discovers, how- 
ever, that the bequest has been simply his cousin’s final 
act of spite, for the West Indian plantations are in evil case, 
and Lot 13 is simply a white elephant with immense 
powers of consumption, and no power of production worth 
mentioning. The larger and only valuable portion of 
Simon’s estate has naturally descended to his son Bernard, 
who has taken no part in the family feud, but who has been 
the youthful companion and hero of Captain Barrington’s 
daughter Marian. Bernard, however, thinks nothing of 
his cousin, and is looking forward to a marriage with the 
beautiful Sybil Durrant, when there comes a bolt from the 
blue in the shape of a discovery that Simon’s marriage with 
the mother of his son has been unwittingly bigamous, and 
that the whole of his estate goes to the Captain. Miss Dur- 
rant, at the command of her parents, jilts the luckless young 
man, who of course finds in the end the usual compensation ; 
but though, in this one respect, the novel runs on well-worn 
lines of convention, its details are really bright and fresh. 
Miss Mercury, as she is called by the natives, the eccentric, 
good-hearted matchmaker, who is the feminine registrar of 
St. Clara, is a charming creation; and the story of how 
Marian, in her cousin’s interests, was tempted to tamper with 
the official records, is conceived and told with a good deal of 
vigour. Lot 13 is, indeed, a very able as well as a very in- 
teresting novel. 

Mrs. Kennard’s books are made to be borrowed, just as the 
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more minutely of each question he discusses, and has fre- 
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razors in the famous rhyme were made to sell. The. circu- 
lating libraries cater most largely for that portion of the public 
which reads to kill time, and the author of the Catch of the 
County is one of the novelists who cater for the libraries. 
Concerning the class of fiction to which the book belongs, 
no one can possibly care to ask more than one or two 
questions,—whether it is interesting, and whether its in- 
terest is of a pleasant and wholesome kind. We remember 
several of Mrs, Kennard’s novels, and we believe there is not 
one of them regarding which these questions cannot be 
answered with a hearty affirmative. They are stories which 
are largely devoted to hunting and other field sports, and 
it is perhaps natural that novels which keep us pretty 
constantly in the open air should have the fresh breezy 
quality which belongs to the uncontaminated atmosphere 
of the “shires” or of the moorland. Horses, hounds, 
and their devotees figure as largely as ever in The Catch of the 
County, and there is, of course, the inevitable love-story to 
supply a centre of purely human interest. The “catch” is 
the young Marquess of Heatherland, who ignores the claims 
of the county by falling in love with Mary Mardon, the pretty 
daughter of the village parson. This does not suit his 
ambitious mother, who separates the lovers only to find that 
the rather susceptible youth has become entangled in the 
toils of a young woman who calls herself the Princess Vera 
Bogosloffsky, but who is really an adventuress, a thief, and a 
person who in other respects is no better than she should be. 
Of course, the Marquess is finally rescued, and his mother 
adopts the very sensible view that safety and Mary Mardon 
are inextricably associated. The novel is a slight but very 
readable story, the only obvious absurdity being the ease with 
which the sham Princess obtains a footing in good English 
society. Her lapses from broken English into Cockneyism 
are really too significant. 

Some novelists succeed best with a very simple narrative 
ground-plan ; others with one that is more complicated and 
elaborated. We should say, without any hesitation whatsoever, 
that Mrs. or Miss Katherine Wylde belongs to the former 
class. Mr. Bryant’s Mistake was a really conspicuous success, 
mainly, we think, because the story was not too crowded to 
allow full play to the author’s delicately and exquisitely truth- 
ful manipulation of character, both in repose and in action. 
The Princess Royal, in spite of its unmistakable ability, is, 
comparatively speaking, a failure, because the writer has 
hampered herself with so improbably intricate a structure 
that we are hardly able to discern the wood of personality 
and situation for the trees of involved plot and situation. 
It is difficult intelligibly to criticise the story, because 
it is difficult briefly to indicate its nature; but, speaking 
generally, it is the story of the wooing of a patrician girl— 
the princess of the title—by a suitor who is apparently 
an out-and-out plebeian, though he really belongs to the girl’s 
caste, and is as a matter of fact her own cousin and the head 
of her family. The actual facts of the case are known to some 
of the characters from the first, they are revealed to others 
pretty early in the story ; but one or two important personages 
remain ignorant until close upon the finish of the third 
volume. It will be seen that such a scheme provides room for 
needless deadlocks of mystery and misunderstanding, and in 
this respect the writer makes full use of her opportunities. 
There is also room for some strong though rather strained 
dramatic crises, and these too are provided. Indeed we could 
point to several chapters which are characterised by real 
power; but the book as a whole seems to us a striking 
example of how much may be lost by a writer who chooses a 
mistaken line of activity. It is only fair to admit that our 
disappointment may be largely due to our feeling that the 
author of Mr. Bryant’s Mistake is a writer from whom we 
may expect the best. 

‘The quality of readableness which is given by vivacity and 
humour is never absent from Mr. F. Frankfort Moore’s novels; 
but though One Fair Daughter is, in a sense, as readable as 
any of them, it is absolutely impossible to bestow upon it 
any other epithet of commendation. Though various portions 
of it are undoubtedly able in a reckless, irresponsible sort of 
way, the most brilliant passages owe their glitter to the 
cheap cynicism with-which they are saturated; the atmo- 
sphere is, from first to last, thoroughly unwholesome ; and the 
conclading chapter, with its elaborate suggestiveness, is one 
o! those things of which any self-respecting novelist ought 





SUSE) 
to be heartily ashamed. We could not characterige this 
chapter as it deserves to be characterised without using 
stronger language than we care to employ, so we will only 
express the hope that no other writer will follow Mr. Moore’s 
example, and that he himself will refrain from repeating go 
deliberate and inexcusable an offence against decorum and 
good taste. Were the closing pages expunged, the book 
would still be largely disagreeable; but it would contain 
nothing positively sickening; and some of the sketches of 
that portion of London society which amuses itself by an 
affectation of pseudo-intellectual or pseudo-philanthropig 
interests might be commended for the cleverness of their 
light-handed yet mordant satire. Unfortunately, we have to 
deai with the book as it stands; and in so dealing with it few 
words can honestly be used which are not words of condemna. 
tion and regret. 

Penhala is an interesting and fairly strong book of narra. 
tive melodrama, and it has one admirable feature which ig 
exceedingly rare in stories of its kind,—a wicked baronet ig 
not to be found, even in a subordinate position, among its 
dramatis persone. There is certainly the almost equally 
familiar Nihilist conspirator, but in Miss Lemore’s pages he 
is not a hero but a thorough-paced scoundrel, and this also ig 
an agreeable change. Then, again, the young squire who hag 
betrayed the village girl by means of a mock-marriage ig 
wrongly accused of murdering her, whereas in all stories 
of this kind that we can remember, he really does murder 
her, and someone else is suspected of the crime. These things © 
may seem to be trifles, but they are not really so; because, in 
a novel which has to depend for most of its interest upon the 
simple excitement of curiosity, freshness of incident, and 
something like inventiveness in the matter of narrative 
expedient, count for a good deal. 

“By Tre, Pol, and Pen 
You may know the Cornish men,” 
and the name of Miss Lemore’s novel indicates the locality 
of its background. There is a fair amount of local colour, 
but not too much of it; and what there is is skilfully laid on. 
Altogether, Penhala is a very good specimen of the class to 
which it belongs. 


We have just spoken of the local colour of the story last 
noticed. We should have been glad had there been more of 
it in As a Man Sows, for Mr. Westall is never so truly at home 
as when he is among the factory towns of the northern 
counties. In his new book he takes us no further northward than 
Liverpool; but the early chapters, which deal with mercantile 
life in the great city of the Mersey are among the most 
interesting in the novel. Later on, the story seems to us to 
straggle somewhat and to miss grip and unity, as if Mr. 
Westall had written in haste without giving himself time to 
arrange his materials to the best advantage; and in losing 
finish the book loses force also. The principal character 
begins life as a professional swindler, and makes the acquain- 
tance of a Liverpool merchant with a view to his nefarious 
designs. It is in the merchant’s family that he meets the 
beautiful and noble girl who appeals to all that is best in him, 
and when he marries her he resolves to live a blameless life; 
but his old accomplices discover him, Nemesis overtakes him, 
and he finds that he must reap as he has sown. The story is 
brisk and interesting, but for reasons given, it cannot be 
numbered among Mr. Westall’s best books. 


There is something in the unadorned, unemotional, busi- 
ness-like directness of A Drama in Dutch that rather reminds 
us of Dr. Austin’s Guests and other stories by Mr. William 
Gilbert which attracted the attention of discerning readers 
some twenty-five yearsago. Itis hardly a novel, but rather 
a series of sketches of Dutch life in London, connected 
together by a thin narrative thread, and closing abruptly 
without anything in the shape of a dénouement. It thus 
lacks the special interest which belongs to a story pure and 
simple, but it is rich in interest of a more solid kind. We can 
make no guess at the identity of “Z. Z.”; but we have no 
doubt whatever, that in this book he writes of his own 
countrymen; and he has the wide knowledge and the firm 
realistic touch with which Mr. Zangwill writes of the Jews of 
the East End. His manner has a look of being eminently 
judicial, but it is in the main satirical rather than sympa- 
thetic, and we can feel the gusto in those touches which 
accentuate the sordidness, the narrow clannishness, the vulgar 
Philistinism of the life which he delineates. Several of his 
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types are painted in with a fine comb‘nation of breadth of 
effect and wealth of significant detail, and if his picture be a 
jibel—and it will probably be considered such by London 
Datchmen—it is rendered all the more biting by the literary 
skill which gives it such an air of convincingness. A Drama 
in Dutch is certainly a book which has not merely cleverness, 
but real vitality, and the episode of renunciation with which 
it closes has a touch of real pathos. 





WILD-FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE.* 
Tus book, as its title indicates, will interest students of 
Natore ag well as students of Art, for the wild-flowers in its 
ages are treated botanically as well as artistically, with some 
amount of literary lore in addition. There are twenty-one 
coloured plates by H. G. Moon, each representing different 
wild-flowers designed as studies for water-colour painters, 
with a short botanical account of each flower by Mr. F. W. 
Burbidge, Curator of the University Botanical Gardens in 
Dublin, and with hints as to colouring and directions for 
painting supplied by Mr. Sparkes, Principal of the South 
Kensington National School of Art. The plates naturally 
vary in value as examples of the flowers portrayed. It 
is more difficult to reproduce satisfactorily by a mechanical 
process the tall growth of a foxglove, with its brilliant 
purple-pink “freckled bells,” or the wild luxuriance and blue 
colouring of hyacinths and harebells, than it is to reproduce 
branches of wild-roses and boughs of hawthorn. Mr. (?) 
Moon’s “ Wild Rose ” is a beautiful study, with its own leaves 
as a natural background showing up the delicately tinted 
petals. The dog-rose is one of the chief beauties of our 
native copses and hedgerows, and in its hardy, enterprising, 
fertile growth is a typical English flower. The letterpress 
belonging to the “ Wild Dog-rose” has been somewhat care- 
lessly looked over, and the result reminds us of “ English as 
she is spoke” in foreign parts. Alluding to the Rosa 
Spinosissima, the Scotch or Burnet rose (also familiarly 
called the “Burrow rose”), Mr. Burbidge says, “It is of 
dwarf and very spiny [sic], with small leaves similar to those 
of the herb ‘ Burnet,’ whence its popular name of the ‘ Burnet 
Rose.” The low growth and sweet smell of this rose recalls 
Trench’s lines — 
“ How thick the wild flowers blow about our feet, 
Thick-strewn and unregarded, which, if rare, 
We should take note how beautiful they were, 
How delicately wrought, of scent how sweet.” 
The study of “ Wood-Anemones” is very well drawn and 
grouped, all the better because it is a difficult flower to treat 
artistically. Poppies and irises and large ox-eye daisies, 
with their decided colouring and bolder outlines, are far 
easier to group than the “ frail-leaf’d white anemony.” Mr. 
Burbidge gives a pretty account of the less common purple 
variety,—A. Pulsatilla, known as the “ Pasque flower.” He 
says:— On Good Friday I went with a friend from Rouen 
to Les Andelays, a quaint little town on the frontier between 
Normandy and France, and on the high slopes on which 
the Cbiteau Gaillard stands, there we found this plant 
in profusion, its rich flowers of royal purple and gold 
nestling amongst the grass and sweet-briar and junipe: 
that grow there high up above the Seine. Further on the 
roadside towards Vernon we found the purple ‘ Pasque’ and 
the white wood-anemone growing together on the fringes of 
the open woods; and again and again does the vivid pleasure 
of the sight come back to one’s memory like a golden dream.” 
The hawthorn is another typical English flower that is well 
represented. Its very name of “ May ” reminds us of spring, 
when the fields are outlined by snowy hedgerows, and every- 
where are domes of sweet blossoms, or, as Mr. Burbidge has 
it, “white and fragrant flowers in corymbose clusters.” In 
the first glimpse that Tennyson gives us of Guinevere, she is 
riding with Sir Launcelot through fields and coverts in the 
“joyous spring,” and she seems a part of the green and white 
world herself, riding on her cream-white mule, in her grass- 
green dress and tufted plume; and in the last sad scene at 
Almesbury she remembers that innocent May time, when she 
“ Rode under groves that look’d a paradise 
Of blossom.” 
Mr. Burbidge says that “from earliest times the hawthorn 
has been considered as one of the most lucky of trees to plant 
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near the dwelling-house......and if tradition speaks 

truly, this tree furnished the wood for the fire on the altar of 

Hymen in Grecian times, as also for the torches carried by 

the wedding- guests.” And he also quotes Chaucer’s lines :— 
* To fetche the flowers fresh, and branch and bloome; 

And namely hawthorn brought both page and groome.” 
Evelyn, speaking of the hawthorn in his Silva, says :—* It 
was accounted among the fortunate trees, and therefore used 
in Fasces Nuptiarum, since the jolly shepherds carried the 
White Thorn at the Rapine of the Sabines.” But modern 
popular superstition seems to take a different view, as there 
is a widespread belief that boughs of May-blossom brought 
indoors will bring ill-luck to a house, and the month of May 
itself, when the tree is naturally in its greatest beauty, is 
counted an unlucky month for weddings. There are other 
beautiful varieties of the Crategus, such as the wild-service, 
and a species of bird-cherry or mespilus that the present 
writer believes is called the “ Virginian cockspur thorn.” It 
is equally decorative in the spring with its covering of white 
blossoms, and in the autumn with its flame-coloured leaves 
glowing among blue pine-trees or fading beech and chestnut. 

Space will not allow a notice of the other capital studies in 
this book, though the “ Ox-eye Daisy,” “‘ Wild Heather,” and 
“Red and White Campions” are too good to be passed over 
without a word of praise. We have seldom seen the actual 
colours of flowers so well copied in a mechanical process, and 
it is with pardonable patriotic pride we notice the legend on 
each plate, “Printed in England.” Mr. Sparkes’ directions 
for “washing in” backgrounds and hints as to colouring are 
as practically useful as anything short of a demonstration 
lesson can be. The type is clear, and the subjects are well 
chosen ; altogether, the collaborators are to be congratulated 
on having produced so useful as well as so ornamental a book. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

Six Thousand Tons of Gold. (A. D. Innes and Co.)—In virtue 
of the scenes of adventure which constitute the leading feature 
of this book and its general tone of wild improbability, it may 
be regarded as an addition to Christmas literature. From another 
standpoint, it may be looked upon as a contribution to the 
literature at once of the economics and of the ethics of currency. 
But as every well-constituted boy can easily skip ethics, economics, 
and politics, perhaps he should be allowed to regard that part of 
the book which tells of the marvellous Patagonian adventures, 
of the worthy old Scotchman Fraser, and the not less worthy 
young American Brent, as giving character to the whole. At all 
events, those chapters which relate the finding of the gold, and 
the devotion of a portion of it to philanthropic purposes, are 
more interesting than that final chapter which tells of its con- 
signment, as an international nuisance and danger, to the Atlantic. 
In spite of the modest and heroic bearing of Robert Brent, this 
last chapter has a stagey and artificial look. As a whole, however, 
Siz Thousand Tons of Gold is a most interesting and readable 
story, and its author never descends to the merely commonplace 
in style. 

The Adventures of Leonard Vane. By E. J. Bowen. (Hutchinson.) 
—tThis is rather longer than most books intended for boys wha 
have a natural turn for adventure; but, although long, it does 
not contain a single dry or even uneventful page. The story 
begins with the marooning of the Cornish captain of ‘The Duke 
of Gloucester,’ on the desolate western coast of Africa, by his own 
mutinous crew. From poor Captain Pengillan the story then 
shifts to his daughter Gwen and the two brothers, Leonard and 
Hugh Vane. As a girl, she is, in a curious way that has to 
be accounted for by an adventure, associated with them as boys. 
Then both fall in love with her. She prefers Leonard. There- 
upon Hugh plots against his brother, with a view to securing 
Gwen; he even goes so far as to invent a story cf his death in an 
expedition to the Congo. Leonard, as a matter of fact, is not 
dead, although he has had all sorts of hairbreadth escapes from 
the African tribes and their chiefs, among whom, for a time, his 
lot is cast. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that he finds 
Captain Pengillan, and that, in spite of attempted abduction 
by Hugh, all ends well both with him and with Gwen. Beside 
Leonard Vane, there are several manly English characters in this 
book—in particular, Calverley and Asquith—and the adventures 
in Africa have the supreme merit of novelty. There is also a 
subsidiary as a principal love-story in this book ; altogether, it is 
one of the best books of adventure for boys that have been pub- 
lished for many years. 
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The Curse of Clement Waynflete. By Bertram Mitford. “(Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden.)—In spite of “the whirlwind shriek as of a 
fiend voice, May they die in blood, as I have died!” which is to 
be heard ever and anon over the three hundred odd pages of this 
book, is may be regarded essentially as a volume of adventure; a 
healthy boy-reader will have no difficulty in skipping the “ whirl- 
wind shriek.” He will indeed regard the terrible curse and the 
Yamily feud of the Waynfletes as rather a bore than anything else, 
and he will think that in allowing the worthy Royston, in the ead, 
to be gobbled up bya shark, Mr. Mitford has shown a quite super- 
stitious respect for both the curse and the feud. Atthe sametime, 
the two relatives, Eldred and Royston Waynflete, who ought to 
hate each other, but do not, in spite of the curse, are well 
sketched, and so are the two girls Avice and Olive. Above all 
things, Mr. Mitford has reproduced as no one has yet done, the 
gallantry, the savagery, and the horrors of that terrible struggle 
which ended in the final crushing of the Zulu Kingdom. Here 
and there Mr. Mitford’s style lapses into the Corinthianism 
which Mr. Arnold disliked in Kinglake. But it is perhaps only a 
Corinthian style that can do justice to the Zulu War.——Ren- 
shaw Fanning’s Quest. By the same Author. (Chatto and 
Windus )—This is another of the “strong” African stories which 
the reading public have become accustomed to expect from Mr. 
Mitford. 1t is also one of the most ambitious he has written 
He introduces into it not only tremendous adventures and a 
tremendous diamond, but one man’s loyalty, another's treachery, 
and a woman’s selfishness and caprice Young readers will say 
that Maurice Sellon fares far better than he deserves, for he 
secures not only the girl of his desire, but the Eye which really 
was Fanning’s. There is here and there, perhaps, in the story an 
air of ultra-“ breathlessness;”’ as a narrator of incidents, indeed, 
Mr Mitford is a trifle too fond of the headlong gallop. Yet, like 
the old dramatist so much admired by Charles Lamb, he can “ move 
x horror quickly,” as in that chapter in which the traitor Sellon 
finds the clue tu the Eye—a clue which he has stolen from the 
body of Fanning, who is hors de combat with fever—snatched 
from him in what appears a miraculous manner. It is needless to 
say that there is plenty of fighting in this book, and that it is 
narrated with the utmost spirit The characters are, without 
exception, well drawn. Exceptionally good are hearty Christopher 
Seliwood and his patient, modest, courageous, and resourceful 
daughter 


The Great Cattle Trail. By Edward S. Ellis. (Cassell and Co.) 
—In this spirited story, Mr. Ellis introduces us into a world 
which reminds us forcibly of Fenimore Cooper’s. Yet it is quite 
modern. The majority of the scenes are laid on a ranch in 
Western Texas after the close of the American Civil War. Yet, 
from beginning to end, it is a conflict between Comanches of the 
old familiar type and whites, both armed however with modern 
weapons. The hero is Avon Burnet, a lad of eighteen, who, 
having a cool head, unlimited courage, and a matchless mustang 
named ‘Thunderbolt,’ is fit for any achievement, and but for 
whom his uncle, the retired soldier and ranchman, Captain Dohm 
Shirril, would certainly have had a bad time of it. The heroine 
and comedienne is an African woman, who goes by the name of 
Dinah, who has the bravery of a Jael and the humour of a Mark 
Twain, and commands the language of Mrs. Malaprop. In con- 
sequence, there is not a dull page in the book, not a chapter in 
which there is not a good joke or a rifle shot. In every respect, 
The Great Cattle Trail is an admirable book. 


On the Old Frontier. By William O. Stoddard. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—The second title of this story, “ The Last Raid of the 
Troquois,” very fairly explains its character. The author speaks 
with far more authority than do most writers of books of this kind. 
“ His weapon,” he says of himself, “ was a bow and arrows made for 
him by an Onondaga Indian, for he was born and brought up within 
a few miles of the Council House, where once burned the Sacred 
Brand of the Iroquois.” His book sets forth very clearly the 
condition of a white settlement in the days when the Red 
Indian was still a military and political power in North America, 
of the means taken to protect such a settlement, and of its perils 
when it was threatened by the Iroquois Ina book no doubt in- 
tended chiefly for boys, it is necessary to have a youthful hero. 
Such a hero is presented in Dan van Lennep, who is both lost and 
found to some purpose, inasmuch as it is to all intents and pur- 
poses he who saves the settlement of Plum Hollow. What ought 
not perhaps to be termed the minor characters, are also, however, 
admirably sketched Mr. Stoddard is exceptionally successful in 
reproducing a council of Red Indian chiefs 


My Strange Rescue, and other Stories of Sport and Adventure in 
Canada. By J. M. Oxley. (Nelson and Sons.)—These thirty-five 
stories of life and adventure in various parts of Canada are brisk 
and entertaining. Boys will find them instructive as well, for 
they contain sketches of some of the wilder parts and the occu- 











pations peculiar to them. There is something about snow-shoein 
lumbering, sleighing, skating, life in the backwoods, and “ae 
incidents of Canadian life, and all are made readable ang 
amusing, so that we can heartily recommend the book to boys 
desirous of learning a little of their Canadian cousing and some 
of the pleasures of winter weather. 


The Little Bag of Gold. By F. Bayford Harrison. (Sunday 
School Union.) —There is plenty of moral, if but little incident, in 
this story of a somewhat dull and slow boy’s career. The bag of 
gold is found by the hero, and we trace its history and that of 
its finder through a not very remarkable series of events till the 
owner is found, and Oliver Marklove obtains some employment 
and the story comes to an end. The Grimsdicks, each of whom 
fancies the other to be wealthy, are good characters; and there ig 
plenty of quiet humour displayed through the book, which how. 
ever hardly moves fast enough. 


The Reef of Gold. By Maurice H. Hervey. (Arnold.)—This ig 
just the tale to fascinate a boy, with its fabulous gold-reef, itg 
chart and cipher, and the fitting out of a special expedition to 
explore the reef in the Southern Archipelago. The expedition 
excites curiosity ; and then follow piracy, mutiny, and other dangers 
of the sea, and finally success and the return with untold wealth, 
The narrative moves briskly, is full of incident, and is well illus. 
trated, though one might have expected more local colouring 
from the author, who says he has travelled in all the places touched 
by the schooner ‘Maybloom’ in her voyage. The Reef of Gold is 
a capital story for boys who like something brisk and instructive, 
flavoured with the sea-air. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin Abridged for Young Readers. (John Hogg.)~ 
We must candidly own that we have not felt disposed to spend 
two or three hours on examining the original story along with this 
abridgment. Our impression is that any one fit to read Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin at all—and we should certainly not put it intoa 
child's hands—may very well read it at full length. That an 
abridgment may be useful on occasion we do not deny, but this is 
not such an occasion. 


Their Father’s Wrong. By M. Bramston. (National Society.) 
—Miss Bramston is evidently determined to make her stories 
“ up-to-date.” Dermot and Eileen Connor are the children of 
an Irish patriot, who becomes entangled in machinations of 
which he does not in his heart approve, and is told cff to 
explode a charge of dynamite. Of this the children, who have 
been removed by the Court of Chancery from their father’s 
charge, become aware by an accident, and they feel themselves 
bound to help the widow and children of the policeman killed by 
the explosion. The substance of the story is to be found in the 
narrative of how this help was given. They persuade their 
guardian to take the lodgings which the policeman’s widow has 
to let. A good deal of quite unromantic trouble follows, but they 
try to do their duty and have their reward. The book may not 
be one of Miss Bramston’s best, but it is considerably above the 
average of its kind. 


The Rosebud Annual, 1895. (Clarke and Co.)—The “two 
hundred and fifty illustrations” with which this volume is 
adorned, and the letterpress, both prose and verse, are chiefly of 
the humorous kind. Asis not uncommonly the case, the pictures 
are better than the letterpress, and the prose is preferable to 
the verse, which halts more than it should. Children know good 
verse when they see it or hear it,—a faculty which seems to leave 
them sometimes when they grow up. 


Miss Coventry’s Maid. By M.andC. Lee. (National Society.) 
—The Misses Lee have hit upon an idea for their story which, as 
far as we know, is new,—at least new in this application. Miss 
Alicia Coventry goes on a visit to a country-house, and, though 
the family finances are very low, must havea maid. She is help- 
less without one. The girl on whom she had relied, for their own 
establishment has been reduced, falls ill at the last moment, and 
a younger sister personates the missing servant. The situation 
is a good one, and is well worked out. Nor is it treated by the 
authoresses as a mere joke. There is a touch of seriousness in 
the management of it. The complications which follow are 
decidedly entertaining, while, on the other hand, Miss Robina 
learns practically, what it is so difficult to understand, that 
there is a downstairs side to every question. 

‘Spot’: an Autobiography. (Houlston and Sons.)—There is a 
certain humour in the description of the way in which ‘ Spot’ is 
induced to relate his experiences. The experiences themselves 
are moderately good, though the writer, or we should rather say 
the interpreter, has interpolated something of his own. So 
sensible a dog, always minding his own business, would not have 
uttered such nonsense as the conversation which he describes 
himself as holding with an “orthodox” ram. It is only human 
beings who will intrude a pet theory or opinion into places where 
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they are not in the least wanted.——Black Puppy, by Theodora C. 
Elmslie ( Ward and Downey), is a “story for children,” which will 
certainly amuse its little readers. “ Black Puppy” at school is 

articularly good. So are some of the answers which the children 
z ive. “What is a nest-egg?”—“ The egg the old hen measures 
by” What are the four seasons P”—“ Pepper, salt, mustard, 
vinegar.” Possibly these are a little too good. 

The Makers of British India. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
(J. Hogg. )—This is a “ new edition, revised, and brought down to 
date,” of a useful book. We see that a brief sketch of recent 
yice royalties has been added; there is even a paragraph about 
Lord Elgin, with prognostications of good which we heartily wish 

may be fulfilled. The list of “ books for consultation ” does not 
seem to have been subjected to the revision given to the volume. 
We see no mention of the admirable series of “ Rulers of India” 
that has been issued by the Clarendon Press. 

With Wellington in the Battle Smoke. By W. Pimblett. (J. 8S. 
Virtue and Co.)—Here we have the story of the Duke told in a 
way that will make his achievements comprehensible to young 
readers. This, at least, is the writer’s aim, and we may hope 
that it has been fairly well accomplished. Military movements, 
it is true, are not easily realised. They must be told by a writer 
with a gift of lucid explanation, and the reader must bring to his 
task a more concentrated attention than is usuilly given toa 
book read for entertainment. Plans of battle would have been 
useful; such a picture as that which professes to represent “the 
Battle of Waterloo” must tend to obscure rather than to explain. 
Both armies and every branch of each seem to be mixed together 
in inextricable confusion. 

The School’s Honour. By H. Avery. (Sunday School Union.)— 
In a series of more than a dozen short stories, each with a moral, 
we have most of the difficulties and temptations of school life 
dealt with, and the way to overcome them. They are all worth 
reading, and a boy might do worse than have a copy of The 
School’s Honour presented to him. Boys are jealous of the honour 
of the school in games and scholarship ; but often quite ignore 
that there are other things to be careful about. Harold Avery 
touches on the more neglected points of schoolboy honour, and 
makes a good story to frame each moral in. 


My Cousin from Australia. By E. E. Green. (Hutchinson and 
Co)—This is more of a novel than a tale for boys and girls; and 
to be quite frank, our authoress is not so happy in these romantic 
stories as in the others. My Cousin from Australia is neither one 
thing nor the other; it is a love-story simply, hardly a gift-book, 
as its appearance leads one to expect. The characters are not 
finished enough to attract any real interest, and they certainly 
lack naturalness. The story might fascinate a sentimental girl 
of sixteen, but would hardly pass muster with anybody much 
older or younger. 





Story of a Melanesian Deacon: Clement Maran. Written by 
Himself. Translated by R. H. Codrington, D.D. (S.P.0.K.)— 
This is a curiously interesting narrative, first of the young 
islander’s education—he was brought by Bishop Patteson from 
Merlav, one of the Banks group—and then of his own labour in 
the cause. Nothing could be more simple and unaffected than the 
story. The writer transcribes his experiences with a fidelity and 
minuteness which cannot but impress the reader. The admiration 
of the young catechumen for the Bishop is very touching. “I 
used to wonder when he slept;” “I used to think with myself 
whether this our father was ever hungry or not,—whether, 
perhaps, he was solid inside, and so could not eat food.” Clement 
Maran began evangelistic work at Ulawa (Contrariété Island, one 
of the Solomon group). He knew four words of the language. To 
learn this was one of his cares. Then he began to keep ‘school. 
From this he went on to speaking to the elders. They thronged 
to hear him at first, but then fell off. For three years no result 
seemed to follow; only the teaching of the boys went on. One of 
these attached himself to him, and through him Maran began 
towork. The two between them prevailed upon the boys’ 
parents to come to school. “He and I gave them no rest till 
they were tired of our entreaties.” First they put on loin- 
cloths and came to school, in the midst of a shower of missiles 
and abuse from their fellow-countrymen. They remained stead- 
fast. Then a neighbour with his family were persuaded to come. 
Then another young man. The whole company of grown-up 
people was now eight. They cleansed their houses of all super- 
Stitious objects. The next thing was to destroy a sacred grave (a 
variant parallel to Gideon and Coif), taking the occasion of a great 
wedding to do it. As no calamity happened either to the doers of 
the deed or to the island, the popular faith was shaken. Maran’s 
comment on the matter is this, that he made at first the mistake 
of trying to influence a number of people, and succeeded only 

when he began to work on one at a time. 








A Book of Absurdities. By “An Old Volunteer.” (Cassell and 
Co.)—A march-song of the Artists’ Corps about Noah and the 
animals going into the Ark, has here been illustrated with a 
number of humorous engravings. Humorous they certainly are, 
as are the accompanying verses; but we are inclined to doubt the 
advisability of such fun. There are many persons whom it does 
not trouble; on the other hand, there are some whom it certainly 
does. 
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Stuart-Menteath (D.), Avaion: a Poetic Romance, l2mo .............. (xlhott) 3/6 
Thorburn (S. S8.), Asiatic Neighbours, 8vo......... sovecccceses a Blackwood) wm 
Trevor (G. H.), Rhymes of Rujputana, Cr 8V0 .......cecerseereerereeeees acmillan) 


Tucker (W. H.), Hereafter and Judgment, cr 8 
Twain (M.), Pudd’nhead Wilson, cr 8V0 ...+0.... 
Verfasser (J.), Half-Tone Process, 12mo... 
Waite (A, E.), Belle and the Dragon, 4to.. 
Waite (A. E.), Lucasta Parables and Poems, DOO isctancnsuinnsddbaoiaae (Kliiott) 2/6 
Waite (A. F.), Prince Starbeam, 16mo.......... on = i 

Waite (A. E.), A Soul’s Comedy, er 8vo.. 
Wall (A.), At the Cross-Roads, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
Wanless (T.), Nicol Thain, Materialist, cr 8V0.............00-+ (Wilsons & Milne) 50 
Watts (Prof.), On Prof. Drummond’s Ascent of Min, cr 8vo ......... (Hunter) 2/6 
Webber (B.), Fun, Frolic, and Fancy, 4t0.......00..:sseseeseee en & Windus) 5/0 
Williams (W.), Diseases of the Respiratory Tract, & , 8vo (Wri { 
Wilson (J. M.), Rochdale Sermons, 1891-94, cr 8¥0 w 
Wolff (H. W.), Odd Bits of ey PO - ccncse 

Wood, Music to the Iphigenia of Kuripides, roy 8vo (idsoxiiiage & Bowes) 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





é ’ 
LIBERTY. 
CARPETS, pF 
MATTINGS, CARPETS, MATTINGS, &c., 
RUGS, &c. FROM 
wee INDIA, PERSIA, ASIA MINOR, MADAGASCAR, 
INEXPENSIVE. SMYRNA, CHINA, JAPAN, EUROPE, &c., 
INSPECTION INVITED. Forwarded post-free on application. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Street, London, W. 
0 6 ~> 4 .&@. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY are at 
present exhibiting a small collection 


Oo LD N AN Kl N of very fine Nankin Blue and White China of 


the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 











Detailed Catalogue, giving description of 
shapes, patterns, sizes, dates, and prices, 


CHINA. 
post free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “Qo Ww” 


FOR ASSURANCES TO MEET THE 


NEW DEATH DUTIES, 


APPLY TO THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FUNDS EXCEED £12,200,000, 

LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL. 











The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after- 
wards he remedied, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ss PECTAC LES. Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” 


now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, London, W.O. 


FIRST 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


5 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCE. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rey. T. FIELD, late Fe!low of Magcalen College, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Valuatle Kahibitions to the Universities. ENT RANOE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: at least Eight will be Awarded, from £55—£10, by Examination on 
December 12th. 





YYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Countse of Study is arranged to fit ax 
Kkngincer for Fmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be adm tted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Kngineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 











WN AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 
Limited Number received, Prospectus on application to Miss S.OARR. The 
School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. 





co QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 
for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs. HENRY R_P. SANDFORD. Purils 
prepared for the London Matric. and Camb, Local Exams., but the course is 
careful y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 
well-situated, Boarding-houses can bs recommended.—Particulars from HEAD. 
MISTRESS. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS: two £50, two £40 per annnm. EXAMINATION DECEMBER 
4th, 5th, 6th.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 


CHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by two Resident 
University Graduates, There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. Inclusive 
an 100 guineas a year, according to age—Address, PIXHOLME, 


O INVALIDS.—aA List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr, G, B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 














SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


EsTaBLISHED 1837, 
IN THIS SOCIETY ARE COMBINED THE ADVANTAGHS 
OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usuai ages for Assurance, £1,209 or 
£1,250 may bo secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in most 
Offices would bs charged (with Profits) fur £1,000 only,—equivaleat to an im 
mediate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. ‘ 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and equitable,—uno share going to thosa by whose early death there is a loss to 
the Common Fund, 

The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the Institution is specially suitable for 
Assurauces effected for the purpose of providing a Fund for payment of the 

DEATH-DUTIES 
recently imposed. The Premiums, with right to participate in the Surph 
differ little from the non-profit rates of other Offices; nevertheless, as the result 
of persistent e onomy and prudent management, the Bonus adcitions under 
Policies becoming claims have averaged for many years 50 per cent. on the 
Assurances which participated. 

Tue ACCUMULATED Fonps ExceEeD 

EIGHT AND THREE-QUARTERS MILLIONS. 


Lonpon Orrice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
Heap Orrice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 


== 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

Foe + aopaal information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
bingdon. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be cent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD on DECEMBER 11th for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £304 

year). Subjects of Examination: Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages or 

Science. Last year Five Scholarships at the Universities, and Eighteen Oxford 

and Cambridge Higher Certificates (with fourteen distinctions) were gained, 
School fees, £65 to £75 a year.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

professors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13. Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to O. M, 

MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-master: Rev. H. A. Datton, 
M.A.-—By the Opening of the Preparatory School, ADDITIONAL ACCOM. 
MODATION is provided in the Sehool-Housa for Twenty Boys over 13. Names 
can therefore be received for neat term.—Apply Rev. Head-master, Felsted, Essex. 




















LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SCHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
in £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First-grade 
Endowed School for Universities, Army, Professions, &c. Scholarships 
and Exhibitions to the value of £560 a year. Highest fee, 55 guineas,—D. 
NORTON, M.A. Head-Master. 


REAT YARMOUTH.—EDUCATION, HEALTH, 
MODERATE EXPENDITURE.—This town offers special attractions aa 
a place of residence to Retired Officers, Anglo-Indians, and all persons desiring 
educational advantages for both Boys and Girls, combined with economy. The 
air is exceptionally bracing, house rent and expense of living are moderate; 
fishing and boating on the Broads; fine golf links). GRAMMAR SCHOOL for 
BOYS (endowed),~a thorough classical or commercial education; large staff ot 
University masters; laboratory, workshop, and ail Modern accessories, Terms, 
£6a year. HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Church Schools Company). Preparas 
tion for public examinations ; certificated mistresses, Terms 9, 12, or 15 guineas a 
year. Boarding-honses in connection with bot sechools.—Apply, Rev. W. Hs 
MURRAY RAGG, M.A., School Honse; Miss M. L, JOHNSON, B.A., the High 
School. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


M ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Fonnded 1807. Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 5th, 














; apeaicmaice ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS 5 oe = oes wee: 20,000,000 





a 
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yesskS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY “A. K. H. B.” 
gt. ANDREWS & ELSEWHERE: 


Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things Left. 
By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D. 


St. Andrews; Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
“Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” &c. 
8yvo, lds, [On Monday next. 
+. This Volume continues and supplements the Author's “ Twenty-five Years of 
a A great part of the matter has never appeared in any periodical, and 


” 
* Anions have been made to the chapters which have been already published 


in LONGMAN’S MaGazInE and BLackwoopd’s MaGazine. 


MEMORIALS OF 
ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


By EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A. 


of H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen and 
Geb Desn H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 


With 41 Full-page Plates (8 Photo-Intaglios), and 32 Illustrations in the Text, 
2 vo's, 8vo, 36s. net. 


First Minister of 





NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN : 
The Story of a Singer. 
By EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Donovan,” &c. 


Orown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DELAND. 


* Marriage is not a result but a process.” 


PHILIP AND HIS WIFE. 
By MARGARET DELAND, Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. A 


Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By James ANTHONY FRouDE. 
Crown 8vo, 63, 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SamueL Rawson GARDINER, M.A., Hon. 
LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ 
Church, &c. Vol, I., 1649-1651. With 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s, 


ODD BITS of HISTORY: being Short 


Chap‘ers intended to fill some Blanks. By Henry W. Woxirr, Author of 
* Rambles in the Black Forest,’’ &. 8vo, 83. 6d. 


TOBOGGANING on CROOKED RUNS. By 


the Hon. Harry Gisson. With Contributions by F. pe B. Stricknanp and 
“Lapy-ToBOGGANER.” With 18 Full-page Illustrations and 32 Illustrations 
in the Text, crown 8vo0, 6s, 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History 


Derived mainly from the Archives at the Guildhall. By Rearnatp R, 
Suarpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City 
of London, (3 vols.) 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 10s, 6d. each, 


POEMS. By Robert F. Murray, Author of 


“The Scarlet Gown.’”’ With a Memoir by ANDREW Lane. Crown 8yo, 


3. net, 
*,* Fifty Copies have been printed on Large Paper, price 10s, net. 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 
BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS (BRITISH). 


By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘The Outdoor World; or, Young 
Collector’s Handbook.” With 12 Coloured Plates, and 241 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [On Monday next, 


ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY; with 


humerous Examples and Examination Papers. By Grorae W. PARKER, 
¥.A,, of Trinity College, Dublin. With 84 Diagrams, 8yo, 53. net. 


Now Ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER. 
a y e e y 
An ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By {AMONG the WOOD GOBLINS. B, 
eg a, ——s. of Frep WHISHAW. 
ady Baby,” &c. Chaps, 5-7. E 
GNOLISH GRAWEN in the Ors. (6 '*zt OS BASte. By Bum 


TEENTH CENT a y . 
PARTIRS the orATa De ¥: | Phe LADY of the POOL. By Antuowr 


A. Froupg, late Regius Professor Hore. Chaps, 1-5. 
of Modern History, Oxford, At the SIGN of the SHIP. By ANDREW 
A LOVE STORY, By D.J.Rozertson, Lana. 


4 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 


In crown 8y0, fully illustrated, price 63. 


TALES FROM SCOTT. By Sir Edward 


Sunuivay, Bart. With an Introduction by Epwarp Downey, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the University of Dublin. 
Anattempt to do for Sir Walter Scott what Charles Lamb did for Shakespeare, 
“Could hardly have been better done than it is by Sir E. Sullivan. The 
stories are told with much felicity of style and diction. The narrative flows 
easily and distinctly, and the incidents are clearly followe 1."—Aberdeen Free Press, 
“There can be no question that Sir Edward Sullivan bas done his work ina 
practical and reverent manner. In no case is the plot destroyed, nor can it be 
said that he has in any way intruded his own personality.”—Family Churchman, 


In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
KILLEEN: a Study in Girl-life. By E. 

O’Connor Morris, 
“The author has a pleasant, easy style. and her study can be enjoyed.”’—= 
‘orning Leader, 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


RAYMOND’S FOLLY; 
Or, EVERY MAN THE ARCHITECT OF HIS 
OWN FUTURE. By E. St. John Leigh. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 6s. 


AN ARTIST’S FATE. By Cecil Clarke, 


Author of “ Ulrica,’”’ “* When all was Young,”’ &c. 

“ Involves some pleasant descriptions of the Danes, and their land and ways, 
the writer, too, is genuinely interested in both sets of his characters, which is a 
step towards making the reader interested.”—Academy. 

“It says much for the writer’s skill that he has constructed so interesting a 
story out of such simple material, and in his style there is evidence of much 
care.”—Bayswater Press. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE SEE-SAW OF LIFE ; or, Misfortune 


no Disgrace. A Novel. 
“Truly illustrates the ups and downs of life, and the manner in which people 
look upon the fortuuves and misfortunes of others.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 
“The author has obviously a th'ck strand of philosophy in bis composition, 
and the book is one which may be perused with both pleasure and profit.”— 
Liverpool Daily Post. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 62. 


A DISH OF MATRIMONY: a Novel. 


By Madame Caumont. 
“Light but wholesome.”’— Independent. 
** Very pleasant and entertaining. ”’—Bristol Mercury. 
““ A very charming novel. Mrs. Caumont has nota little humour, with a keen 
insight into human character.’’—Northern Wi. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


> 
NEW YEAR’S EVE. A Story Trans- 
lated from the French of Ap. Scuarrrer. By C, P. Kuntz. 
“Tue story conveys important lessons and suggests profitable reflections.”” 
—The Christian, 
‘** Extremely fresh in conception and skilfully worked out, A charming book.” 
—Bradford Observer. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


MAX REICHNER, PASTOR. A Story 


of the Bohemian Persecution, By H. O. Warp. 
“Mr, Ward knows how to give realistic aspect to his narrative.”— 
Christian Commonwealth. 
“ Teaches a lesson of masterly devotion and self-sacrifice. An impressive little 
story which can bardly fail to awaken the interests of adherents of the 
Protestant faitb.”—Public Opinion 
In tasteful small 4to, price 1s. 


PRIOR RAHERE’S ROSE. A Story of 


St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. 
With four Illustrations of the Church as follows ;— 
1, ‘be Re-tored South Transept. 3. The Old South Entrance. 
2. The Prior’s Tomb. 4, Entrance to Church from Smithfield. 


NEW VOLUMES OF DRAMA AND VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND EARL LEICESTER. A Drama 
in Five Acts. By WaLTER INGLISFIELD. 
In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
THE OLD STRADIVARL, and other Dramatic Sketches. By 
“‘Hiarion,” Author of “ The Premier’s Secret,” &c. 





In crown 8vo, beautifully illustrated and bound, price 43, 6d. 
SEA SPRAY, and other Poems. By Jeannie Bednall, 


In tasteful crown 8vo, price 5s. 
TREASURES OF THE DEEP, and other Poems. By Robinson 
ELLIOTT. 
In feap, 4to, tastefully printed, and avpropriately bound in cloth extra, price 5s. 
THE FLUTE OF ATHENA, and other Poems. By Reuben 
BRADLEY, 
In tasteful royal 16mo, price 34. 61. 


SONNETS OF THE WINGLESS HOURS. By Eugene Lee- 
Hanmitton, Author of “The New Medusa,” “ Imaginary Sonnets,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, in feap, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
THE ISLET OER THE SEA, and other Poen:s. By “Hi. fy As 
With Introductory Note by Rev. J. Murray MitcHet, LL.D. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 6d. : 
A CHRISTMAS TALE. and other Poems. By Ellen E. Gillett, 
Collected and Edited by her Sons. 
In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
WHISPERS FROM THE THRONE, and other Verses. By 
WIinirrep A, Iverson. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 23. 6d. 
SEVEN LOVE SONGS, and other Lyrics. By Ellis Walton (Mrs. 


F. Percy Oorroy). 
In tasteful feap. 8vo, price 2s. €d. 


THEMES AND VARIATIONS. By Mrs. James Glenny Wilson. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MEDOC. HURST & BLACKETT’S | STRICTLY LIMITED T0 500 copreg 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. ae 
lake pommnavx, an jexcellent = NEW a VELS. A SPECIALLY PRINTED EDITION 
ig nner Wine, or for using 


with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 98, 
at wuch higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
p ae “a in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 428. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condit‘on, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ........sscseeereseee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors,., 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throaghont the 
Qolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. ME‘*YBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, i.0., 

London, 





IRKBEOEK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawu 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly, terly. 
<ingdom ... ne oar Bhan GR 60 BTS 

Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
oe eee 





1106..0153..078 


A BOOTLESS BENE. By 


M. F. Le Crerc, Author of “ Mistress Beatrice 
Cope,” ‘* A Rainbow at Night,” &c. 2 vols. 


A MAID OF THE WEST. 


By Mrs. Granag, 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S LOVE LESSON. 


By Emiry J. Dunuam, 3 vols. 


PENHALA. ByClara Lemore, 


Author of “* A Harvest of Weeds,” “‘ Gwen Dale’s 
Ordeal,”’ &c. 3 vols, 


IN A NEW WORLD. By 


Mrs. Hans Brackwoop, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


VENTURED IN VAIN. By 


REGINALD E, Satwey, Author of “‘ The Finger of 
Scorn,” ‘* Wildwater Terrace,” &c 2 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLEOROUGH STRERT. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE 
DATA OF ETHICS. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


ALSO, price 1s. 
WEISMANNISM 
ONCE MORE. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON. 





USE 


F R Y’'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 Cc (Of UCA., 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 





recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 








OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—** Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
t. Russell St.,W.0. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


Dacember 3lst, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &o, 


Sore Manuracturrr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58.) 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists every where. 


TATULA. 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL’s 
CARTOONS 
From PUNCH, 1871 to 189). 


In Two handsome Volumes, super-royal 4to, 
Price TWO GUINEAS, net, 


This collection of Sir John Tenniel’s 
Cartoons has been specially selected by 
himself to comprise all the most important 
of those which have appeared in Punch, 
between the years 1871 and 1891. 


The Cartoons are printed directly from 
the original wood-blocks on a full-sized 
royal quarto page of a fine and slightly 
toned Plate Paper, with a wide and hand. 
some margin. Each of the Cartoons hag g 
short historical note affixed, descriptive of 
the subject and indicating its date. 4 
special feature of this collection is the in. 
clusion of a large number of the effective 
double-page Cartoons, most of which have 
a world-wide notoriety,—such as the “ Drop- 
ping the Pilot,” and others equally memor. 
able. 


The issue is strictly limited to 500 copies 
for Great Britain, the Colonies, and America, 
In Two handsomely bound Volumes. Price 
Two Guineas, net. The First Volume is 
ready to-day, and the Second Volume will 
be ready on December 11. 


*,* As nearly the whole of this Edition 
has been taken up in advance of publica. 
tion, early application should be made to 
re Booksellers for copies so as to secure 
them. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA,” &, 


UNDER THE ROSE: 
A STORY IN SCENES. 
By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “ Vice Versa,” &c, 
With 15 Paze Illustrations by J. B. Partridge, 
Reprinted from Punch, 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 53. 


From the ST, JAMZS’S GAZETTE. 


“It seems to us that Mr. Anstey has received 
something less than justice from the critics 1s well 
asfromthepuble. Perha’s it may be conc»ied thit 
he has never quite fultilied the amazing prom se of 
his first book. * Vics Vérsa’ was a perfect orgy of 
mirth; nobody that ever jived could be much funsier 
than that, and Mr. Anstey bas never been quite so 
funny again. But !is successive bovks have rarely 
failed to reach a1 velof humour which sant, ia 
our Opinion, higher than that reached vy any other 
comic writer of the day. As tothe New Humour, he 
beats ttat into a cocked hat every time he set; pen 
to paper.” 


“A word must in justice be said about Mr. 
Partridge’s admirable drawings. He is fortunate 
in being inspred by Mr. Austey; but Mr. Anstey, 
tov, is to he congratulated on so sympathetic an 
illustrator,” 





Inavery attractive hal’-leather binding, price 10s, 6d. 


PICTURES FROM ‘PUNCH,’ 


Volumes I. and II. together. 


Containing nearly 500 pages of the best and 
brigutest of the pictures which have appeared in 
Punch, and in which ali the Punch artists are tuily 
represented, 

The volumes can be hid separately in extra cloth 


b nuing, price 6z, each, or 1m one luxurious volume, 
nag Aaa in half-leather aft-r a new design, price 
10s. 


‘*Mr. Punch’s pictures are in themselves good 
company.’ —Westminster Gazette. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO. 





Ltd., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
LATE SIR JOHN A. MAC- 
DONALD, °°? "3a 


MINISTER OF CANADA. 
Edited by Joszrx Pork, his Private Secretary. With Por- 
traits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 

“Mr Pope has had exceptional opportunities for obtaining the 
waterial, and he has used them with conscientious devotion tothe 
task which he has undertaken.”—Times. 


MORE MEMORIES. 


Being Thoughts about England Spoken in America. By 

the Very Rev. S. Reynozps Hour (Dean of Rochester). 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 

“There is not a page in this volume without its good thing, its 

touch of wit or wisdom, quaint drollery, apt illustration or quick 

association, kind counsel, grave truth, or happy anecdote.”— World. 


Notice.—The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 
K.G., will contribute an Important Article 


on THE HOUSE OF LORDS to 
the NATIONAL REVIEW for December. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE 


SOLY. Translated by Lady Knurtsrorp from the French 
of H. pe Batzac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Lady Knutsford’s translation of Balzac’s famous story is 
excellent.” —Scotsman, 


DIANA’S LOOKING-GLASS, 


And other Poems. By Cuaruxs D. Bett, D.D., Rector of 
Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle, Author of “* Poems 
Old and New,” &c. Elegantly bound, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH, 


Her Life and Letters. Edited by Auausrus J. C. Harz, 
Author of “The Story of Two Noble Lives,” “Walks in 
Rome,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. net. 
“ The first adequate and public biography of one whom Macaulay 
regarded as the second woman of her time.”’—Standard. 


“A book which will not only be widely read in its first season 
of freshness, but which will probably rank high in future 
years among the standard memoirs of our language.”—Times. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


A Biography and Critical Study. By R. H. Suerarp, 
Editor of “The Memoirs of Baron Ménéval.” With Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 153. 
This volume has been written with the personal co-operation of 
M. Daudet, and contains a Fac-simile Letter from him to Mr. 
Sherard. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY, 
Based upon Modern English and Continental Principles, 
Worked Out in Detail. By Colonel A. Kenney Herpert 
(Wyvern), Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts,” &c. Just ready, 
at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, large crown 8vo, over 
500 pp., 7s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND 
WATURE. By J.C. L. Sparkes and F. W. Bursipar 
With 21 Full-page Coloured Plates, royal 4to, handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 21s. 
“The letterpress is excellent and the drawings are admirable.” 
—Black and White. 


PSYCHOLOGY for TEACHERS 


By C. Luoyp Morean, Principal of University College, 
Bristol ; Author of “ Animal Life and Intelligence,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





The BRITISH MISSION to UGANDA. | The CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By | WINCHESTER COLLEGE,  1393- 
By the late Sirk Gekaip Poxtat, K.O.M.G, G.H D. Gossip. A Pocket Gaide, with numer- 1893. Iliustrated by Herbert Marshall. With 
Edited by RenNELL Rovp, O.M.G. With ous Specimen Games and I]lustratious, small 8vo. Coutribations in Prose and Verse by Old Wyke- 


Portrait and numerous Illustratious and Map, price 2:. 64. 
Demy 8vo, 21s, 
“The subject of Uganda has for the first time 


been made attractive to the general reader.” —Times, 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. 
Being the Recollecti: ns of the late W. R, Le Fano. 
Third Thousand, With Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 

“It will delight all reacers—English and Scotch, no 
less than Irish, Nationalists no less than Unionists, 
oman Catholics, no less than Orangemen,’ "Times, 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Aurrep 


reakfast Dishes. 
BERT 
Jottings,’” &c., 


The DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. 
By J. G. CunninGuam, 
Game in all its branches, 
numerous Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY BREAKFASTS. Containing a 

reat variety of new and simple Recipes for 
By Colonel Kenney Her- 
q* Wyvern * 
Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


hamists. Demy 4to, cloth, 253. net. A few copies 
of the First Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, are 
stiil to be had, 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton— 
Harrow—Winchester — Rugby —Westmiaster— 
Marlborough — Chelienham — Haileybury—vlif- 
ton—Charterhouse, With nearly 100 Illustra- 
tions by the best artists. 1 vol., large imperial 
16wo, handsomely bound, 6s, 


The REEF of GOLD. By Maurice 


H. Hervey. With numerous Full-page Illustra. 


An Introduction to the 
Small &vo, witb 


Anthor of “ Culinary 








Mityer, former'y Under-Secretary for Finance 
in Ezypt. Witha Prefatory Cuapter on Egypt 
in 1894, Fifth Edition, Large crown §vo, with 
map, cioth, 7s. 6d. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. 
. With the Original Illustrations from sketches 

by Leech and Thackeray. Twelfth Thousand, 
lyol. crown 8vo, 6". 


ALITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By 
Ay Oxontan (Dean Hole). With nearly Forty 
a — ious by John Leech. Small 4t», gilt top, 


ANIMAL LIFE andINTELLIGENCE. 
By Professor O. Liorp Morean, F.G.S. With 
Fo 4 Iilustrations and a Photo-Etched Frontis- 
piece, Second Edition. Demy 8vo0, cloth, 162 


RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE and 
WORK. By Lovrsa Twining. With Portraits, 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
“There is much to interest our reade: 
au’ obiography.”’—Guardian, 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE. 
Rev. llections of Sport, Soziety, Politics, and 
Farming in the Good Old Times. By J. 
Fow.er, of Aylesbury. Second Edition, with 
buwerous Illustrations, 8vo, 103, 6d., also a 
Large Paper Edition, 21s. net. 


The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS 
of SHAKESPEARE, By Henry N. Hupson, 
LL.D., Editor of “Tbe Harvard Shakespeare,” 
&, ib? Vols, la-ge crown &vo, cloth, 2lz, 


in this 


PLEASURABLE POULTRY- 
KEEPING. By Epwarp Brown, Lectarer 
to the County Oouncils of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Hampshire, Kent, &. Fuily Illus- 
trated, 1 vol. crown &vo, cloth, 23, 6d, 


A BOOK about the GARDEN and the 
GARDENER. By the Very Rev. S. ReyNoLps 
Hoe (Dean of Rochester). Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 63, 


A BOOK about ROSES. By the Very 


Rev. S. Reynotps Hone (Dean of Rochester). 
Tweutieth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. td, 


DAVE’S SWEETHEART. By Mary 
Gaunt. Newand Popular Edition, 1 vol, crown 
8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

“In every respect one of the most powerful and 
impressive novels of the year."—Daily Telegraph, 


MISTHER O’RYAN. An Incident in 
the Hiscory of a Nation. By Epwarp M’No ry, 
Small 8vo, elegantly bound, 3s, 6d. 


LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY 
OMAN. By Mrs. W. K. Ciirroxp, Author 
a ? Aunt Anne,” “Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” &. 

1 vol. crown 8vo, * cloth, 2s. 6d, 


STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of 
a Venture in Echics. By the Hon. and Rev. 
James ADDERLEY. Twenty-second Thousand, 
swall 8vo, elegantly bound, 33. 6d; also in paper 
cover, ls. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford 


JOubdlisher to the Jnvia Dic. 





tions, handsomely bound, gilt edyes, 53. 
* Here we have adventure, romance, and d »waright 
good writing, contributing to create a rattling boys’ 
book,”"—Independent and Nonconformist. 


BAREROCK; or, The Island of 
Pearls. By Henry Nasn. With numerous 
Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 


The DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. 
Lairp CLowes, Author of “The Great Peril,” 
&c. Illu-trated, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

The tale is refreshing and novel, and the excite- 
ment is kept up to the last page. A fascinating and 
really clever stery.’’—Spectator. 


SWALLOWED byan EARTHQUAKE. 
By E. D. Fawcett, Author of “ Hartmann the 
Avarchist,” &c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, Js, 6d. 

“ Sure t» be a favourite.”—Church Timis. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor 
OC. .Loyp Morean, F.G.3. With nearly 40 Ilus- 
trations, crown Syo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. 
By Hans Ouristian ANDERSEN. Beautifully 
Tiustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann. Small 4to, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s, 61. 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. 
With nearly 40 Orizinal Illustrations by E. A. 
Lemann. 1 vol 4to, handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Street, W.C. 
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AN EDITION OF 65,000 COPIES OF THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF THE 


Pall Mall 


NOW 


Magazine 


READY. 


250 PAGES, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


With a Frontispiece in Colour, Two Photogravure Plates, and an Illustrated 
Hunting Ballad printed in eight Colours. 
The price will remain unchanged—ONE SHILLING; post-free, 1s. 6d. 


As it will be impossible to reprint the forthcoming Christmas Number, early applica- 
tion for copies is necessary. The issue will excel in merit, size, illustrations, and 
attractiveness the previous Christmas and Summer Numbers of this Magazine, which 
went out of print immediately on issue, and which are now unobtainable. 


CONTENTS :— 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE.” 
J. 8. Crompton. Coloured Frontispiece. 

VENUS AND MARS. Hamiuton Aipé. 
Illustrated by Abbey Altson, 

NOTABLE PORTRAITS OF THEQUEEN 
A. H. Bravan. 
Illustrated by Portraits of the Members of the 

Royal Family. 

“NO BUYERS.” 
After a Painting by Sommer. 

THE BISHOP OF EUCALYPTUS. “Q.” 
Illustrated by Oscar Wilson. 

THE FOX OF PRIORY WHIN. 
(Printed in Colours.) Lionet Boots, 
Illustrated by the Author. 

CONFIDENCES. 


After a Painting by Eugene pr Biaas. 
STREET SCENES IN CAIRO. 

R. 8. Hicuens. Illustrated by J. S. Crompton. 
THE BOOK OF HOURS. M. B. Goopman. 

Illustrated by Arthur Jule Goodman, 
UNDER THE BLACK FLAG. 


WittiaM WALDORF ASTOR 
Illustrated by Sydney Cowell. 





WAR NOTES.—No. XIII. 
PIPER OF THE GHURKA RIFLES. 

ArTHUR JULE GoopMAN, 
WESTMINSTER. Chap. 4. 

Water Besant. Illustrated by W. Patten, 
ON LANDING IN ENGLAND. Joun Hay. 
JOHNSTON’S ADVENTURE. 

W. L. ALDEN. Illustrated by Miss Upton, 
WELLINGTON.—No. IV. 

General Lorp Roserts, V.C. 

Illustrated from Old Prints of the Period and Map 

of Peninsular Campaign. 
BEAUTY TO HER MIRROR. 

H. M. Rossins. Illustrated by Abbey Altson, 
JOAN HASTE. Chaps. 13-15. 

H. River Hacearp. Illustrated by F. S. Wilson. 
GUESSES AT FUTURITY.—No. III. 

STREET LIGHTING A.D. 2000. F.T. Jane, 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zanewitt. 

a with Thumb-Nail Sketches by DL. 

aumer. 


“THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” 
TITLE AND INDEX TO VOL. IV. 


EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 
Publishing and Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 








FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Pivanee {His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
O#ArRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of ag = Deputy-CHaAIRMAN—The Hon, EDWARD W. 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


ActuaRYy—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1,A. 


SrecreTary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 


Annual Income, £387,862. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among tho general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ening 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


£2,622,812, 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTED Kina@pom. : 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF BONvS. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


ew? 2"*sS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Sie i i 


BOILING WATER OR MILE, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
ession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. C. MAODONALD, ; Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 








LL AOOIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





NOTICE.—In future the InDEx tothe SprcTaToR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
ne or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
eac 





MR. DAVID NUTT’ 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


| 





The RUSSIAN JEWS: Emancins. 
tion or Extermination? By L, ERRERA oi 
—— at bw Valery of Brussels, With 

refatory Note 'HEODO 
slated by Bua Liwe. oe ee 
Map, cloth, uacut, 3s. 6d, 


*,* The original has been unanimous! i 
as the ablest statement of the Jewi Tec etiaed 
Russian Government, a SeMne the 

‘* Professor Errera has done good servi 
cause of what Professor Momsen right! 2 4 
Common Sense and Humanity, by: his tempersten A 
authentic statement of the facts of the case.” —7; ong 
te ¥ We Suet that a melons will be widely read, for 
it isa highly important contributi > 
a5 rish Times. on Co Contemporaey 

“*Professor Errera by no means oy 
grim picture of the most recent expulsions wt 
that the simple solution of the Jewish question pe 
be summed up in one word Emancipation.” —Synq 4 
Times, " 

“An important Pro-Jewi:h work, It will be 
ay page _— the rane performed the same 
office in a very admirable manner for * Hi 
of the Sous. Mech. = History 

Means book has A ee vel translated and is ap 
authority on one of the saddest scenes in thi 
Cemmedyr'-o dgudoay: tiie Haman 

“A sad and sickening story of oppression,” ur 
heartrending picture,” and the “darkest Blot in our 
Century.”—Scotsman. 

“No better * popular’ sketch of the history of the 
Jewish question in Russia has been placed within th 
reach of English readers.’’—Jewish Chronicle, 

“A tremendous indictment on the Jew-ba‘ting 
policy of M. Pobedonostov which was sanctioned by 
the late Tzar.”—Daily Chronicle, 


Tran. 
Demy 8vo, X,-203 ng 





NEW WORKS ON DARWINISM. 
By the late A. MILNES MarsHatt, 
Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester, 
Edited by C. F, Marsa, M.D, 


LECTURES on the DARWINIAN 
THEORY. Demy 8vo, xx.-236 pp., with 3? Illus 
trations, mostly from Original Drawings and 
Photographs, cloth, uncut, 7s. 6d, 


BIOLOGICAL LECTURES and 
ADDRESSES, (The Modern Study of Zoology— 
The Influence of Environment on the Structure 
and Habits of Animals—Kmbryology as an Aid to 
Anatomy—The Shapes and Sizes of Animals~ 
Death—The Recapitulation Theory, &c.). Orown 
8v0, Viii.-364 pp., cloth, uncat, 6s. 





IN THE SERIES “ FAIRY-TALES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE.” 


MORE CELTIC FAIRY-TALES, 
By Joserx Jacoss. Illustrated by J. D. Batten. 6, 

*,* This Volume concludes the Series “Fairy 
Tales of the Briti-h Empire,” of the preceding 
volumes of which many thousands have been sold in 
this country and in America, 

Although the volume has only been issued three 
weeks, the charm and beauty of both text and illus. 
trations have already been recognised by over fifty 
newpapers in all parts of the kingdom. 

N.B.—A few copies of the Special Issue, on Japanese 
vellum, with double state of the plates, stiil left, Full 
prospectus on application, 


IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE DE CARABAS, 


Vol. IX. A PHILOLOGICAL 
ESSAY concerning the PYGMIES of the AN. 
CIENTS. By Epwarp Tyson, M.D., F.R.8, 
A.D. 1699. Now Edited, with an Introduction 
treating of Pygmy Races and Fairy-Tales, by 
Bertram C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., M.D., Dean of 
the Medical Faculty, and Professor of Anatomy, 
Mason Oollege, Birmingham, Orown 8r0, civ- 
103 pp., 63. net. 

*,* A full list of the Bibliothéque de Carabas sent 
on application, 


NOEL. A Book of Carols for 
Christmastide, Written and Designed by Ca. 
J. Froutkes; Music by H, A. Vincent Ramgoy, 
Small Fol., 12 Full-page Designs, 10 pages of 
Words of Music, printed on the finest hand-made 
paper, bound in specially designed cover, 5s, 


AT the CROSS - ROADS, and 
other Poems, By ARNOLD WaLu, Crown 870, 
64 pp., cloth, uncut, 2s. 6d. 


The JESUITS in CHINA and the 
LEGA'LION of CARDINAL DE TOURNON, By 
Rosert C, JENKiss, Hon, Canon of Canterbury. 
Demy 8vo, vi,-165 pp., 2 Portraits, clot, uncut, 9s. 


SONGS and SAGAS of the 
NORSHMEN and ENGLISHMEN, By ALBANY 
F. Masor, Hon. Sec. of the Viking Ciub, 870, 
134 pp., cloth, uncut, 3s, 6d, net. 


TALES from WELSH WALES. 
By P. H. Emerson, Author of ‘A Son of the 
Fens,”’ &, Crown 8vo, 304 pp., 3s. 6d. 














TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
POEMS, OLD and NEW. By 


Grorae Correrett. Printed at the Oxford 
University Press, Pp. 227, fcap. 8vo, cloth, ul: 
cut, 53, net, 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand. 
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A. & €. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED 


in ART. By FREDERIC W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.8. Abundantly Illustrated 
with Reproductions of Early Christian Symbols from the Catacombs, of 
Pictures of the Great Masters, and of Modern English Painters, including 
sir J. E. Millais, Bart., W. Holman Hunt, and Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart. ; 
also containi as a Frontisp _& Photogravure of the “Beau Dieu 
q’Amiens.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 21s, 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 


By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A, D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol Oollege; Oanon 
of Rochester. Demy 8vo. Shortly, 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES. The 


FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. By the late W. Ropertson Smite 
M.A., LL.D., Profe:sor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged'by the Author, demy 8yo, cloth, 15s, net, 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Witt1am 


WaicHt, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. By Ernst 
Harcxet, Translated from the German by J. D, F. Gitcurist. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


LONDON UP to DATE. 


By Grorce Avcustus Sana. 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and IDEAL 


SOOIALISM. By J. Surei.p Nicuoxson, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Maroc. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown vo, 
paper covers, ls.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


The SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Se- 


uelw, and Treatment. By GrorGEe WILLIAM Batrour, M.D., LL.D. 
crown 8vo, cloth, Iilustrated, 5s, 
































PROPERTIES of MATTER. By P. G. Tait, 


M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Orown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 


TROLYSIS, and MAGNETISM. By Gero. Curystat, M.A., LL.D., and 
W.N. SHaw, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
4to, 5s. net. 


ON the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 


of EX LIBRIS. By Joun Vinycoms, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Illus., 3s. 6d, net. 


The POST in GRANT and FARM. By 


J. Witson Hype, Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh, Orown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By C. Y. 


Hanrereaves, Autuor of “ Paul Romar.” 3 vols, crowa Svo, cloth, 51s. 6d. 


JOHN DARKER. A Novel. By Avsrey 


Lez. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d, 


_—— 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. By M. Beruax- 


Epwarps, Author of ** The Curb of Honour.”” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Frincess Avriert. 


Translated from the French by AGNES Evan SmitTH. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Bernax- 


Epwarps, Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ee 


A TANGLED WEB. A Novel. By Lady 
6d 


Lixpsay, Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 




















————— 


The DIVERS. <A Romance of Oceania. By 


Hume Nisset. Illustrated, Chxaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Ilustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for this EJition. 
Now cowplete in 25 vols. Prics in Set, cloth, £6 5s. 


A. and C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, 





“R.T.S.” NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Illustrated by Pen and Pencil, Comprising English, Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh Pictures. A Handsome Presentation Volume. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 288, 


WALKS IN PALESTINE. 


By Henry A. Harper. Illustrated by 16 Photogravures from Photographs. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
“Fine Photogravures.”—Graphic. ‘ Eminently readable,”—Literary World, 
“A cheaper edition of a charming book.”’—Christian. 


PICTURES FROM BOHEMIA. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By James Baker, F.8.G.8. Handsome cloth, 
gilt edges, 8s, 

“A capital book.”—Saturday Review. ‘A very readable velume.’”’—Academy. 

“Tilastrations are numerous and good.”—Spectatur, “Full of interesting 
matter,’”’—Times, 


THE MEETING-PLACE OF GEOLOGY AND 


HISTORY. By Sir J. W. Dawsoy, LL.D., F.R.S. 53. 
“A popular exposition by a competent authority of the results of recent 
researches in the debatable ground intervening between the latter part of t he 
geological record and the bezinnings of sacred and secular history.’—Times, 


THE DAISIES OF NAZARETH. 


By Hua Macmitian, D.D. 3s. 61. 
**Should be welcome to young readers, and to those who have to provide reading 
for them.”—Scotsman. “ Full of charming illustrations from the world of nature.” 
Methodist Recorder. 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT IN POLY- 


NESIA. By the Rev. W, Wyarr Gitt, LL.D. 6s. 
** Students of ethnology, as well as all who are interested in missions, will find 
much that is attractive in this volume.”—Speaker, 
“Dr. Gill belongs to the c'ass of missionary who brings to his work that 
measure of sympathy which enables him to win from the reluctant people the 
secret of their beliefs,””—Daily Chronicle. 


A FORGOTTEN GREAT ENGLISHMAN. 


The Life and Work of Peter Payne, the Wycliffite. By James Baker 5s, 
“Mr. Baker has been very industrions in collect ng all that he could discover 
about Peter Payne. Sketching his life and work mainly as they stand recorded 
in the pages of Palacky’s ‘ History of Bohemia,’ the work was worth doing, and 
it deserves the thanks of historica! students.”"—Athenzum, 


AMONG THE TIBETANS. 


By IsaBELLA Brrp BisHopr, F.R.G 8S. 2s, 6d. 

**It is scarcely necessary to commend ‘Among the Tibetans,’ by Isabella L. 
Bishop, F.8.G.S8. Mrs. Bishop, better known to the reading world as Mis: Bird, 
is a veteran traveller who, undeterred by difficulties, dangers, and hardships, has 
explored many of the wilder parts of the earth, and described her alventures with 
unfailing vivacity and spirit. These qualities are once more displayed in this 
brief narrative of her wanderings in Tibet.’—Times, ‘This is a book which 
everybody should read.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘' Mrs, Bishop has just given us 
another delightful book of travel.””—Record. 


PONDS AND ROCK POOLS. 


With Hints on Collecting for, and ths Management of, the Micro-Aquarium. 
By Henry ScHERREN. 232. 60. 
“A history of most of the inhab.tants of ponds and sea-pools which are likely 
to fall under the notice of a young biological student.’’—Academy. 
, a will find this book a very valuable and accurate guide.”—Daily 
Yhronicle. 


SANITARY CODE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


By the Rev. CO. G. K. GintespPie. 23, 
“Should be in the hands of all who have to do with sickness or disease.” — 
Record, 





PRESENT-DAY PRIMERS. 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


By J. Vernon Bert Let, M.A. ls. 


THE PRINTED ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By the Rev. Ricuarp Lovett, MA, Is. 


1. 
2. 
3. HOW TO STUDY THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
4. 
D. 


By Canon GirpLesTone£, M.A. 1s, [New Edition. 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, An Intro- 


duction to. By the Rev. 8S. G. Green, D.D. 1s. 


A PRIMER OF ASSYRIOLOGY. 
By A. H. Sayce, LL.D. 1s. 
ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS, 
THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. | NEW 


812 pp., imperial 8vo, profasaly Illustrated, 7s. 6d., handsome 
cloth; ‘for Libraries, in 2 vois., 3s. 9d. each. < VOLS. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. | pagan 


823 pp., imperial 8vo, Coloured and Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d., 
. WITH 


handsome cloth ; fur Libraries, in 2 vols., 3s, 9d. each, 
Coloured and Wood Engravings, 8s., handsome cloth; for NOV. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 
Libraries, in 2 vols., 4s, eac. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 6d. 


Profusely Il!ustrated, 83., handsome cloth; for Libraries, in 2 
vols., 4%. each. ‘ , ; PARTS. 





PENNY TALES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Each 16 pp. in Oover. Eight new ones have just becn published by the 
“R.T.S.” Please order of any Newsagent. 


CHRISTMAS LIST OF THE “R. T. 8.” 


Please send name ani address on post-card to the Publisher, 56 Paternoster 
how, London, and ask for this Li-t of Books for Presents and Prizes, 

Forty-eight Story Books and many valuavle works have just been published 
by the “R. T. 8.” 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER KOW, LONDON, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE PARASITE. 


A. CONAN DOYLE. 


[Acme Library, Vol. I, 
Deeembor 3rd, 





Narrow 24mo, 1s. 
Cloth, extra gi t, 2s. 


A COUNTRY MUSE. By Norman 
GaLz. First Series. With some addit ous, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 
“« The freshest ewbodiment of rastic Jife that has got intoa book this century.” 
—Scotsman. 








Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


MUGGLETON COLLEGE: its Rise, 


and Fal). Feap. &vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 

“There is plenty of capital humour to be found between the covers of this little 
volume...... The story of how, in spite of these civic discord:, Muggleton Co lege 
arose, and how becaue of them it sperdily fell, is really one of the most 
delicious y funny things ia the recent literature of satire.” —Da'ly Chronicle, 

“*Very smartly and satiric:l'y told...... Extremely smusing, even to one who 
has no pretension of being behind the scenes.”"—Glasgow Herald, 





At all Booksellers’ and Bockstalis, 


The COMMAND of the SEA. By 


SprnsER WILEiNSON. Crown Svo, ls, 


COLONIZATION in INDO-CHINA. 


By J. CHarttey-Bert. Authorised English Translation by ArrHur Bartne 
Brabant. Withsn lotrodustion, Maps, Notes, and an Index, ¢ own 8vo, 7s. 64, 


“M. Chailley-Pert writes wit) intelligence and accurary.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ An excellent book.” —Athenzum, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of 


INDIA. A New Series of Sixty Mars and Plans prepared from O:dnance 
snd other Surveys, under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.K.G.3., 
F.#.S.E., &c. In ha f-morcceo or fali-bound cloth, gilt t p, 14s. 
“Nothing half so u-eful has been doce for many years t» help both the 
traveller in India aud tke student at home.”—Athenzum, 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO.,, 
Publishers to the India Office, 
PARLIAMENT SIREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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H. SOTHERAN and 00., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon, Oode, Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 





PSTAIRS DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKZRAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


and 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


ITUAL.— Modern Decisions on Ritual and Kindred 
Subjects. By Grorcz Joun Tarpot, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law; late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

“ Gives a c'car exposition of the dec’sions and of the principles on which they 
have been made in the d sputed matters of ri'ual..... Mr. Talbct scems to have 
studied his subject with mach care.’’—Spectator. 

* A convenieut reference handbvok.”—Guardian. 

** Clear and impartial.’’— Rock 








* This is a scholarlike and careful presentation of the legal questions which...... 
have ari-en a3 a result of the movement begun at Oxford in the early part of the 
fourth dec ide of the century.”—Law Journal, 


London: W. Clowes and Sons, Ltd., Law Publishers, 27 Fleet Street, E.C, 


DEATH DUTIES. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





AND GLOBE 





This Company is preyared rot only to issue new Life Policies cov:nanting to 
pay the DEATH DUTIES direct to the Government Anthorities BEFORE 
GRANT OF PROBATE, but also tosecure tue same advantage when desired TO 
UNENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES, 

§1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


Hrap OFFices ; 
AD NEFICES (7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & (Co, 
GEORGE ROMNEY and HIS ART. By 


Eitpa Gamury. With 18 Full-page Oollotypes, and oth 
Should find plenty of readers.” —LiTERaRY WORLD. Tllustrations, gs, 


DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in the 


PENINSULAR and WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS, By the 1, i 
Touxrxsox, Edited by his Son, J. Tomxrssox, JP. Secons Wyo 
Revised, with 5 Maps and 3 E‘ched Plates, 7e.6d. “A delightful work It FA 


a thousand pities it was not published long ogo, for it is one of t . 
go to the making of history.”’—DaILy CHRONICLE. ¥ the works that 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By £, J. 


Smcox, Author of “ Natural Law,” &. 2 vols, large Svo, 32s, “4 ¢ ies 
bution to economical and social history of exceptional value and importance” 


CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL WORKS 


of MILTON. By Joun Brapsnaw, M.A., LL.D. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6a net 
“In accuracy and thoroughness it is not, so far as we can find, to be rivalled. 
much less surpassed,”—Patt Mati Gazette, , 


SOCIALISM: its Nature, Strength, ang 


Weakness. By Prof. R. T. Evy, Ph.D., LL.D. 63. “ Very useful, interesting 


and lucid, A more fair-minded book we never read.””—DaIL_y CHRONICLE, ~ 


GERMAN SOCIETY at the CLOSE of the 


MIDDLE AGES. By K. Berrort Bax. Small demy 8vo, ds. * Tue book is a 
good and interesting one, and we heartily recommend it.’’—DaIiLy CuRroniciy, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
- The WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet, 
ilition, 32. 6d, 
Mr. THOMAS PINKERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
2. The FRENCH PRISONER: a Story of Dartmoor 
and the Western Seas, 6s. 
A NEW POLITICAL NOVEL. 


The MEMBER for WORKSHIRE; or, Church 


and State. A Novel. By THomas ASPDEN. 6:, 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
NATURAL RIGHTS. By D. G. Ritchie, MA, 
Prof. of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 10s, 61, 
LOGIC. By Prof. C. Sigwart (Tiibingen). Trans. 


lated by HeLEN DenpDy, 2 vols., 21s. 


LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL PSYCHo. 
LOGY. By Prof. W. Wonpt. Cuts, 8vo, 15s, 


STUDENT’S ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY, By 
J. R. Crank Hay, PhD. 4to (treble cols), 15s. ‘It rests on a jirm 
foundation of sound scholarship,’—JOURNAL OF EpucaTION. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of ENGLISH and 
GERMAN, By Pref. Victor HENRY. 7s, 6d. 


PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with special Reference 
to ENGLISH. By Prof. JEspersen. 73. 6d. “A brilliant and sugyestive 
essay.”’—TIMES, 


POPULATION and the SOCIAL SYSTEM. By Dr. 
F. 8. Nitti. 23. 6d. [Social Science Series, 


RAINMAKING and SUNSHINE. By John Coliin- 


son, 3:. 6d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 


THE KING’S LAST VIGIL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


TIMES.—" Lady Lindsay ha3 generous sympat!ies, graceful fancy, skill, and 
variety of versification, a wide reach of thought, and a broad range of theme. 
Amcng contemporary singers, Lady Lirdsay should take no undistinguished 





=) 


Cheap 


3. 


1. 
2. 





rank,” 

NEW REVIEW.—“ It may at least be maintained that she combines them” 
(the eccrets of simplicity and distinction) “in a very high degree, in a degree not 
too common in contemporary ait, and in a dezres that proves her tu be toucked 
with the tiue inaccessib‘e spirit of poetry, the spirit which (to use the outworn 
formula) is born and not created.” 

SPEAKER.—“This volume contains a notable deal of genuine poetry, 
exprersed with admirable art.” 

WORLD.— The little touches of mirth, the sweet and solemn tones of melan- 
choly, the Lird muric, and the fine coriectness and completeness of the sonnet 
—forms in which some of the kest and highest thouzhts of the pcetess find 
expreesion—are equally rare end admirable,” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ The whole book is full of charm.” 


Of “The King’s Last Vigil,” Mr. GLapstone wrote :— It appears to me that 
the idea is very po:tical ; and the expression of it in a tone so reverect and 
tender, cannot bat do good.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO. 





Germs of Subscription, 


en ee 
Yearly. 


—_ Quarterly 
Inclnding postage to any part of the United yearly. : 
; 8 60h Sued 7 2 


ingdom .., eee eos eee cee an 


Including postage to any of tho Australasiin 
lonies, Awerica, France, Gerimazy, Ind a, 


Onan” te a eas $30 C..2008 Cant 7 2 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 
CHAPTERS from SOME MEMOIRS. By 


Aye THACKERAY RITCHIE. 8v0, 10s. 6d. 


The END of ELFINTOWN. By Jane 


Bartow. Illustrated by Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


TALES of the PUNJAB, Told by the People. 


By Fiona ANNIE STEEL. L[ilustrated ie J. Lockwood Kipling, 0.1.u., and 
Notes by R. O. TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edzes uncut, 6s, 
LTke Cranford Series, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Attractive and humorons, and repl.te with enter- 
tainment for both old aud young.” 
scOTSMAN.—“‘ Mra, Steel deserves thanks and admiration for the werk she 


bas dun2.” 
The FABLES of MSOP. Selected, Told 


Anew, and their History Traced. By JoserH Jacoss. Done into Pictures 
by Richard He‘ghway. Crown 8vo, g.lt, or edges uncut, 63. 
[1 he Cranford Series, 


QUEEN.—“ The illustrations are splendidly quaint......Mr. Jacobs has also 
done bis shire.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— A beautiful elition in the Cranford Ser‘es, 
with cha) ming itiu-trations.” 


The STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs, 


EVERARD Cores (SAnA JEANNETTE DUNCAN). Fea; 8vo, 23. 


JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. A Course of 


Letures. By the late F. J. A. Hort, sometime Hulsean Professor in 
Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63, 


CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of 


Lectures on the Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited by C. W. 
Srusss, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Religious, 


Literary, and Sccial. By Puitirps Brooxs, late Bishop of Massachusetts, 
Edited by the Rev. Joun Corton Brooxs. Crown 8yy, 83. 6d. nct. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. An Attempt 


to Treat Some Religious Questions in a Sc’entific Spirit. By the Ven. James 
M. Witsow, M.A,, late Head-Master of Clifton College, Viear of Rochdale, 
Archdeacon of Manchestar. New Ed tion, Crown 8yy, 23, 6d. net. 


The MEANING of HISTORY, and other 


Historical Pieces. By FREDERIC HaRRIsoN. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 


DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ All these and other qualities are not only discernible; 
they penetrate through and th: ough the texture of the deeply interesting, wise, 
and eloquent volume before us,” 


SCOTSMAN,.—“ Britliant, vigorous, stimulating.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NOW READY, price ls. 
WITH COLOURED PRESENTATION PLATE. 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


ANNIE S. SWAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Full of Illustrations, and containing Stories by the following, 
amongst many others :— 


ASME S. SWAN. Illustrated. 
J. M. BARRIE. Illustrated. 
| 4 T. MEADE. Tilustrated 
ys MACLAREN. Illustrated. 
S BARING-GOULD. Illustrated. 

Illustrated. 


e 
PERCY ANDREAE. 
[HE QUEEN OF ITALY, by Artuur Warren— 


Woman's Life in the Bush—A Chat with Dr. Joachim—An ILustrare 
Interview with Sarah Grand—The Glass of Fashion. All fully Mlustrated, 
in adcition to the regular attractive features, appear in the 


OMAN AT HOME DOUBLE CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER. Now Ready, price 1s, With Coloured Presentation Plat». 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


—— 7 Bes a 


READING O! CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Offic: , 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, PRICE as USUAL, viz., 
ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


DECEMBER & XMAS GRAND COMBINED NO. 
CONTENTS. 


ON THE 7 SIDE OF THE STREAM THREE ‘oid Frontispi 
~M&N WERE KNKELING. wen eeeeets 
Dlustrations for 2 ‘A he Simpleton,” by Thumas Hardy. Drawn by W. Hatkerell. 


AN Sneeae DAY AND NIGHT. A LITTLE JOURNEY IN FRENCH 


BTIOOR ” didcndicetensetsccints trtpebeaedatdanitnivetnicetineaades PoULTNEY BIGELOW. 
k ight Illustrations by Frederic Remington. 
MADONNA AND CHILD. A Poem..............cc00ceeee Avice ARCHFR SEWALL, 
Two Jllvstraticns by Alice Archer Sewa!l. 


EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY OLUB ...... .. Caspar W. WHITSEY, 
Ten Illustrations by W. T. Smedley, Charles ‘Grabam, A. B. Frost, 
ft. De Thul tiup, Frederik Remington, and from Photogra vh.-. 


STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILLS. A Poem  .....eeceeeecseeee W. D. Howe tts, 
Twenty-one Illustrations and Decorations by Howard Pyle. 


PROTA TI TEATS, Bi SUG, scesciscccatenccrsinnsiesetossssacenaiesl GERTRUDE HALL. 
Two Illustrations by Albert E. ‘Bteruer,. Engraving by W. M. A:kman, 


THE CORONAL. A Poem .......0...0000 Anniz FIELps, 


THE TIME OF THE LOTUS. SUMMER IN JAPAN...... ALFRED Parsoys, 
Twenty-thrce Ilus:rations by Alfred Par:ovs 


THE SIMPLETONS, A Novel. Part I. ..c...cccccesesecccsssseces Tuomas ITarpyY, 
llitustrat.ou (F1ontispiece) by William Hatherell. Engraved by A. M, Lind ay. 


THE DIVIDING FENCE, A SIMPKINSVILLE EPISOVE. 
RoutH Mcfseryr Stuart, 


By Epwin A. ABBEY, 





TAMING OF THE SHREW. (Nine Illustrations), 
Comment by Andrew Lang. 


PEOPLE WE PASS. THE MOTHER SONG. A Story....... Jutran RaLpx, 
Three Illu.trations by C. Carleton, 


THE COLONEL’S CHRISTMAS. A Story... Harrier Prescotr Sporrorp. 
Four Illustrations by W. H. Hyde. 


THE PEDDLER’S PERIL, A Stora. ... ssccccscscescsocsereesereceses L. B. MItter. 
SHOW-PLACES OF PARIS. NIGHT............0....+ Ricwaxp Harpina Davise 
Seven Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 

RICHARD AND ROBIN. A StorJ.......00.cccccosccscccsesesccscceres RoBeRT GRANT. 


Two Illustrations by 0. ‘Carleton. 
LOVE AND DEATH, A [0€Dl........c:ccccecceeee overs LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA, 
EDITOR’S STUDY..... ....cccsorescee -scceserrerseeseerseeee OHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
DAYLIGHT WISDOM ..... duteecevens secssceesseese, Drawn by Georae Du Maurier, 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. With Introductory Farce by 
Joun KENDRICK Bayes, 


A DRAMATIC EVENING (Joun Kenpricxk Bayes; Ilu:t ations by 
Edward Pentield). 


NOTE—An interesting LIST of NEW BOOKS, ranging in price from 1s, to Five 
Guineas, post-free on application to any part of the World, 


London: OSGOOD, McILV AINE, and CO., 45 Albemarle St., W. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“STANHOPE OF CHESTER,” 


On November 27tb, crown 8vo, ts. 


THE MASK AND THE MAN. 


By PERCY ANDREAE, 
Author of “Stanhope of Chester: a Mystery.” 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The VAGABONDS. By Marearer L. 


Woops, Author of *‘ A Village Tragedy,”’ &c. 
From the DAILY NEWS :—* The story has a great note of di stinct:on Leith In 
style and inenner it abounds in artistic and imagivative qualities.” 
The ATHENZUM’S ‘ pinion :—** Full of close and original observation quickly 
and cleverly couveyed.” 





Now ready, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


Ouartes L, Graves, Author of “ The Blarney Ballad,” “ The Green above 
the Red,” &c, 
“Written with a great deal of nimbleness and cleverness.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Graves deserves h: arty praise, not only for the humour, but a'so for the 
good-humonr, of bis satire.”—Spectator. 


MISS LAWLESS’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8\o. 


MAELCHO: a Sixteenth-Century Romance. 


By the Hon. Emity LaWLEss, Author of “‘Grania: the Story of an Island,” 
“ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN writes :—‘‘ A piece of work of the first 
order, which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most remarkable 
literary achievements of this generation.” 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; 


Reflections, By James Parn. Orown 8vo, 33, 6d, 
“Mr. Payn’s ‘Gleams’ are gleams of sunlight ; memories of old laughter echo 
through his unaffected pages,’ *—Saturday Review. 
* Within its mode-t limits of space wili be f.ond not only some of the best 
tories of the day, but stor.es the best told. Not a superfluous word spoils the 


gems,”’—Punch, 
By Henry 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” “ From One 
Generation to Another,” &c, Popular. Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The book cannot. ba too highly praised.”—Daily Telegraph, “ An exceptionally 

good story.”’—Speaker, “Ful: of life from begiauing to eud.”—Saturday Review, 


On November 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No 138. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


DECEMBER, conta ning :—* A FATAL RESEKVATION.” By R. O. 
Prowsr. Book IIL. co:tinued, Chaps 4-8.—“CHAK4SCOTER NOE: The 
LABOURER.’—* PALM-O[L at the PORTE.”’"— Toe MAYOR'S SEC RE ng 
— The KiNG’S PALAUES,”’—“* MATTHEW AUSTIN.’ By W. E. Norgis, 
Chaps, 45°43, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


with some 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 
WOMAN IN INDIA. 


By MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the DUCHESS of CONNAUGHT. 
With an Introduction by the 
MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, C.I.° 


And numerous Illustrations by HERBERT JOHNSON and others. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. [Newt week. 


THE 


HISTORY OF ART IN PRIMITIVE 
GREECE (MYCENIAN). 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
With 553 Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 42s. (This day. 


THE MARCHES OF WALES: 


Notes and Impressions on the Welsh Borders, from the 
Severn Sea to the Sands o’ Dee, 


By CHARLES G. HARPER. 
With 114 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, lés. [This day. 


GUN, RIFLE, AND HOUND IN 
EAST AND WEST. 


By “ SNAFFLE.” 
With Illustrations by H. Dixon. Demy 8vo, lis, [Neat week, 


DAYS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


Written during Active Service in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian (’66), 
and Franco-German (’70-71) Wars, 


By General Sir C. P. BEAUCHAMP WALKER. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 183. [Ready. 


LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS: 


First Governor-General of India. 
By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, CSL 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. [Ready. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
OLIVER TWIST. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE PRINTED ON SUPERFINE PAPER. 
WITH 26 WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Bound in half-morocco, imperial 8vo, 42s, net. [Ready. 


INCIDENTS OF FOREIGN SPORT 
AND TRAVEL. 


By Colonel POLLOK, Author of “Sport in British Burma.” 
With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo, 163, 








A NEW FAIRY TALE. 


QUEEN OF BEAUTY; 
or, The Adventures of Prince Elfrestan. 
By RE. HENRY. 
Illustrated by John Jellicoe. Square crown 8yo, 63, 


New Novels. 
QUEEN OF THE HAMLET. 


By H. F. HAMLET. 


2 vols, LNeat week, 


A BLACK SQUIRE. 
By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 64. [Next week. 


THE PILGRIMS. 
A Bit of Cornwall in Australia. 
By W. CARLTON DAWE. 
2 vols, [ Ready, 














GRANDBOROUGE. 
By the EARL of DESART. 
2 vols. [Ready. 


eel 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





| 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S List. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MACAZINE 


ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1894, 

Lavy Jean’s VaGariges. Chaps, 5-8, 

ApraHam COWLEY, 

THEODORE Hook, SATIRIST AND NOVELIST, 

A Larrer-Day PROPHET. 

Horace: CARMEN SECULARE, 

Guy DE MavPassaNT. 

Mrs. JEFF. 

Tue ANARCHISTS’ UTOPIA. 

Heryeicuh Horrmann’s History. Chaps, 7-8, 

A Witp Drive 1n IRELAND. 

A Litrte Girv’s RECOLLECTIONS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT Brownsrng, 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, AND THE LATE EMPEROR Louis 
NaPoOLeon, F 

. “GALLoPinG JESS.” 


New Works. 





~ 
FPSPNOAS Spr 


-_ 
tw 





—— 


JUST READY. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS 


CRAVEN (PAULINE DE LA FERRONNAYS), Author of “ Le Récit dune 
Sour.” With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. By Maru 
CATHERINE BisuoPp. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait of Mrs. Craven, 2is, 


NOW READY. 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 


1892-1898. By Epwarp Harrison Barker, Author of “ Wayfaring in 
France,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s, 


NOW READY. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 


COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissey, Author of ‘‘ On the Box Seat,” &e, 
In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 163. 


NOW READY. 


PERSIAN PICTURES. — SAFAR 


NAMEH: a Book of Travelin the East. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
NOW READY. 


LETTERS from the CAMP to HIS 


RELATIVES at HOME, during the Siege of Sebastopol. By Coury Freperice 
CampBFrLL. With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord Wotsetry, In 
1 vol, c:own 8vo, 7s. 6. 


JUST READY. 


AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVEN. 


TURE from NATAL to the ZAMBESI, including Lake Ngami, the Kalahari 
Desert, &c., from 1852 to 1860. By WILLIAM CHARLES Ba.Lpwiy, F.R.G.8, 
With Illustrations by James Wolf and J. B.Zwecker. A Third and Cheaper 
Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and Map, in 1 vol. demy Svo, 18s, 


Two New Novels. 


NOW READY. 


The PRINCESS ROYAL. By 


KaTHARINE WYLDE, Author of ‘Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.” 





NOW READY. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Dr, Edith Romney.”” 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








THE NEW VOLUME OF 
Che Pioneer Series 
(OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS) 


Is ENTITLED 


AN ALTAR OF EARTH, 


By THYMOL MONK, 
AND IS NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


Price, in paper covers, 23, 6d. net; in cloth, 33. net. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


LLLP LDLOLLLLLLLLYLYLPLOO""? 





Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ODES OF HORACE AND THE CARMEN SASCULARE, Translated 
into English by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


“This little book must be pronounced one of the literary miracles of the world.""—DaiLy News. 
*,* A limited number of Copies, printed on best Hand-made Paper, rubricated, at 21s. each net. [Neat week. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR OWEN: based on his Correspondence, his Diaries, 
and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. [Neat week. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM BUCKLAND, 
D.D., F.RS., sometime Dean of Westminster, twice President of the Geological Society, and President of the British Associa- 
tion at Oxford in 1832. By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON, 

“Next to Charles Darwin, Dean Buckland is certainly the most interesting personality in the field of natural science that the present century has produced.” 


—DaILty NEws. ’ 
With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of 
Ceylon: an Autobiography. Edited by Lady GREGORY. 
“Those who happened to know Sir William Gregory when he was in and around St. Stephen’s will be delighted to possess this record of his life, He was one 
of the most charming men of his time, and that a time full of good men who said good things.’’—DaILy CHRONICLE, 


Crown S8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Extiot, Author of “An Idle Woman in Sicily,” “Old 


Court-Life in France,” &c. [Just out, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great Artistic Potter: his Personal History. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D., Author of “The Lives of the Engineers,” of “Self-Help,” “Character,” &c. [Newt week. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman and Naturalist: his Diaries and 
Correspondence. With a chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. FLOWER, K.C.B., Director 
of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 

o ee tga is a delightful one, illustrating the unpretending career of an accomplished and many-sided man, yet abounding in incident and variety of sensa- 
tion.” —TIMES, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE INDIAN MUTINY: being the 
Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE. late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and Letters 


written on the spot. 
“ As a record of one of the most memorable episodes in our Indian annals this volume is valuable, while as a narrative it is as thrilling and fascinating as any 
romance,”—D aILy TELEGRAPH. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. Simpxinson, M.A, 


Rector of Farnham, Surrey. [Just out. 
8vo, 12s. 
SPEECHES ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. By the late Lorp Srraruepsn 
AND CAMPBELL. [Next week. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: from its Origin to the publication of “Waverley.” By 


Professor WALTER RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 
This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the Series of “ University Extension Manuals.” 


“Professor Raleigh seems to us to have done a very interesting but by no means easy task very well. His style is clear without being in the least tame...... 
Although his book is written for a University Extension series, be has arranged and executed it so that it is perfectly readable for pleasure by the happy man who 
has neithcr to examine nor to be examined,”—SatTurDaY REVIEW. 


With Portrait, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. Edited 


by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, Archdeaccn of St. Andrews. 
* A series of animated and picturesque passages culled from the writings of the Daan. He was one of those writers, we ventare to think, who are seen more 
to advantage in select passages than in continuous works, and this volume ought to prove highly popular.”—ATHENZUM, 


A NEW SERIES. §8vo, 14s. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 


SUBJECTS. Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, by MARGARET WARRE. 
Contents :—Universities, Past and Present—Founders of Re’igions—The Empire of Charles the Great and his Successors—Anagni—The Destruction of the 
Order of Knights Templars—The History of Religious Freedom—Various Estimates of ths French Revolution—The Literature of the United States of America, 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By GEORGE SALMON, D.D. A New Edition (Seventh), with Appendix, consisting of Six Notes 
by Dr. SALMON. 1. Latin Translations of the Bible. 2. The Synoptic Question. 3. The Gospel of St. Peter. 4, The Alogi. 
5. Codex Beze. 6. The Syriac Text of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


With 92 Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


NEW HANDBOOK FOR ROME, Re-arranged under the Editorship of the Rev. 
H.W. PULLEN. The Classical Archeology by Professor RODOLFO LANCIANI. The Sculpture Galleries described by 
A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. The Picture Galleries Revised 
by the Right Hon. Sir. A, HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L. Printed on special thin, light paper. 


Fep. 8vo, 2s. 


HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT ROMAN MARBLES: consisting of a History 


and Description of all Ancient Columns and Surface Marbles still existing in Rome, with a List of the Buildings in which they 
arefound. By the Rev. H. W. PULLEN, M A., Author of “ The Fight at Dame Europa’s School,” &c, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Messrs. Betts New Books 
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ALBERT MOORE, 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By A. LYS BALDRY. 


Illustrated with 10 Photogravures and about 70 other 
Illustrations, super-royal 4to, £3 3s. 


Also 60 Copies on Large Paper, with the Plates in Duplicate, printed on India 
Paper aud on Japanese Vellum, £5 5s, net. [All sold. 


The possibility of doing justice, in a written Sowghe. to the memory of any 
artist cepends especially upon the manner in which his life’s echievement can be 
presented to the public by the aid of illustrations, For soch effective pre enta- 
tion the co-operation of the owners of his pictures is indispensable; and, witbout 
it, the success of a hook of this kind is scarcely assured. It is plea:ant, therefore, 
to be able to record that, through the kindness of the collectors of Albert Moore's 
printings and drawings, it has been practicable to include in these pages repro- 
duc ions of nearly all bis more important works; and that in no singie instance 
has permiss'on for such reproduction been refused. 


The following Pictures are reproduced in Photogravure :— 


A Revery. Reading Aloud. A Yellow Room. 
A Summer Night. Wait'ng to Cross, Micsummer. 
Dreamers. Blossoms. Pomezranates. 


The Loves of the Winds and the Seasons, 


Among the other Pictures reproduced are :— 
AGarden—A Decorator—Apricots—A Wardrobe—Follow My Leader—Sea- 
Gul s-Shells—The End ot the Story—Sapphires—Birds—Rose-Leaves— 
Acacias—Companions—Red Berries—The Toilet-—A Garland—A Bathing 
Place—The Open Book—An Idyll—A Sofa—Battledore—Shuttlecock— 
Oranges—King Cups—Jasmine, &c. 

The Book contains also numerous Studies, Designs, Sketches, and two Litho- 

graphs of Chalk D:avings on Brown Payer. 


RAPHAEL'S MADONNAS, and_ other 


Great Pictures. Reproduced from the Original Paintings. 
With a Life of Raphael, and an Account of his Chief Works. 
By Karu KAroty, Author of “ A Guide to the Paintings of 
Florence.” In 1 vol., with 53 Illustrations, including 9 Photo- 
gravures. Small Colombier 8vo, in special binding, 21s. net. 
Also 195 Copies on Large Paper, £2 2s. net. 

The first attempt to give Reproductions of the whole Saries of Madonnas by 
‘Raphael from the original Paintings. 

“ An artistic chronic’e of great beauty and great valuze...... These reproductions 
are for the most part exceedingly beautiful...... It would be impossible to describe 
these admirable reproductions seriatim ; it will suffice to bless them in the bulk 
with a sinsle word of cordial praise.”—Sketch, 

*¢ Tre reproductive work is admirably done..,...The scheme of the book is alto- 
gether ex:ellent.”—Saturday Review. 

“ The book, in effec’, is a good and most handy summary, charmingly illus- 
trat d.”—Times, 

** Altogether the volume is a most attractive one, and docs the highest credit 
to ail «ngage in its prcduction.”—Gla:gow Herald, 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. : 


a Record and Review. By Matcotm Bett. Third Edition, 
in special binding designed by Gleeson White. Small 
Colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 


JOHN RUSSELL, R.A., “THE PRINCE 
OF CRAYON PORTRAIT PAINTERS.” By Grorae C. 
Witriamson, D.Litt. With an Introduction by Lorp Ronatp 
Gower, F.S.A. With 101 Illustrations and 2 Photogravures, 
small Colombier 8vo, handsomely bound, 250 copies only, 
25s. net. Large Paper Edition, 100 copies only, £2 2s. net. 


EROS AND PSYCHE: a Poem in Twelve 


Measures. By Rosert Bripexs. Second Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, 
with binding designed by Gleeson White, 5s. net. 


UNCLE PETERS RIDDLE. By Exta 


K. Sanpers. With Illustrations by Florence M. Cooper. 
Wide feap. 8vo, gilt edges, 33. 6d. 


THE ALDINE SHELLEY. 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS, Eaitea, 


with Memoir and Notes, by H. Buxton Forman. 5 vols., 
2s. Gd. each, net. Also a Presentation Edition, bound in 
Irish linen, with special design, 5 vols. in cloth case, gilt, 
18s. net. 





THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 


Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. B 
Commander Cuar.es N. Rozinson, R.N. y 
With a‘ out 150 Reproductions of Paint’ngs, Prints, and Dravings, Tiustra. 


five of Batiles, Ship:, Persons, Customs and Social Life in the Navy. i 

by perm ssion to H.R.H, the Duke of York. y- Dedic ited 
Ordinary Edition, crown 8vo, 103, 6d. 150 cop’es in feap. 4to, with Extra 

Engravi: gs, 41s, net. 


_ *Command+r Robinson’s book is, in short, sui generis. We have nothing like it 
= — language, It isa repertory of all that concerns the navy.”—Pall Mall 
azette, 


‘This handsome volume......fills up a gap in the vast collection of our naval 
literature. We venture to say, not even our mos accomplished sailors will rise 
from its pernval without haviog their minds enlarged and the love for their 
profession intensified. Oaptain Rob‘nson has, indeed, pro luced a notable book 
fu 1 of rich interest, and likely to serve for many a day, not only as a book to ba 
read and re-read, but as a work of reference...... Nine men out of every ten will 
= it = that they require, and more than they can digest at once.”—Daily 

thronicle. 


AMYGDALA. A Tale of the Greek Revo. 


lution. By Mrs. Epmonps. With Cover desigued by Gleeson 
White. Small fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“* Amygdala’ is not only a pleasant and graceful story, but it is alsoa s‘ory 
that is well put together and well to!d...... The person who finds ‘Amygd:la* 
du 1 must have spoiied the delicacy of his palate by literary condiments.......fhe 
book is good all through.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 

*** Amygdala’ is a pure and touching story of love and patriotism,”— 
Atheneum, 

“The tragic issue of Irene’s love and patriotism is pathetically told, and....., 
the interest in what is a charming story is sustained to the last chapter,”"— 
Saturday Review. 


HALF-HOURS WITH AN OLD GOLFER. 


A Pot-pourri for Golfers. By “Calamo Currente.” With 40 
Illustrations, including 4 Coloured Plates, by G. A. Laundy, 
Crown 8vo, gilt extra, 5s, (Immediately, 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


ANCIENT ROME AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD: 


an I}lustrated Handbook to the Ruins in the City and Campagna, By 
Rosert Bury, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Pjavs. 
[Ready shortly, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY: the Story of his Life Written 
in Lis Letters. With an Iotroluction. Edited by Joun Dennis, 3s, 6d. 


“Mr, Dennis is to be congratulated without reserve on having achieved the 
aim set befo:e him—that of giving an outline portrait of a ereat and good man, 
There is nothing in these pages that we could wish away. For mingled pleasure 
and profit this is one of the healthiest and most delightful volumes that we have 
ever met with.” —Spectator. 


HAWTHORNE’S (N.) TALES. Vol. Iv. MOssEs 


from anOLD MANSE. 33s, 6d. 


SMOLLETT’S WORKS. 4 vols. Tustrated by 


George Cruikshank, Vol I. RODERICK RANDOW. Vols. II, and IIL 
PEREGRINE PIUKLE, Vol. IV. HOMPHR#Y CLINKER, 
LVol. I. veady shortly. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. By the Rev. 


H. Laruam, M.A,, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author 
of “ Pastor Pastorum.” 38s. 6d. 
(Cambridge: Driaguron, Bret & Co.] 


EPICTETUS, and other Poems. By Davip 


Davenport, Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIZS. 


AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES : a Guide to 


their Study, with Examples. By CuHaruyes Dexter ALLEN. 
With Bibliography by Exsen Neweti Hewins. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 10 Copperplates, imp. 
16mo, 500 pp., 12s. 6d. net. 
Al o 75 Cop’es on Japanese Vellum, demy 8vo, with 41 C..pperplates, 42s. net. 
| Ready immediately. 


THE CRYSTAL BALL: a Child’s Book of 


Fairy Ballads. By Aupz Sareant. Dlustrated with numerous 
Woodeuts by Mary Sargant Florence, and printed at Mr. F. 
Sargant’s Private Press, Chelsea. 


An Edition limited to 350 copi+s, printed on hand-made paper, bound in limp 
parchment, is offered at 10s. 6d. net. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Loxpon: Printed by Wrman & Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great oe Street, W.O.; and Published by Joum James Baxzr, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
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